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Art.  I.  Rome  in  the  Sinctccnth  Century ;  contnining  a  complete 
Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the  ancient  City»  the  Ueinaint  of  the 
Mulille  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  modern  Timet;  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  tlic  Fine  Arts,  on  the  State  of  Society’,  and  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  Ceremonies,  Manners,  and  Customs  ot  tlie  modern  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  written  during  a  Residence  at 
Home,  in  the  Years  1817  and  1818.  8  volt.  1*2100.  ll.  7s.  Edin. 
1821. 

Letters  are  the  production  of  a  lady ;  and  if  any 
^  remains  of  that  old-fushioned  Kceptiei^in  uhieh  formerly 
rrmlered  us  blind  in  discerning,  and  slow  in  acknowledging  the 
in(eilectna)  ecpiality  of  unr  fair  countrywomen,  still  lingered  in 
our  miuds,  tliey  would  go  very  far  to  dispel  the  prejudice.  For 
Delias  succeeded  in  throwing  the  fascinatiuns  of  taste  and  ele¬ 
gance  over  subjects  heretofore  considered  within  the  exclusive 
|Mt)vin(v  of  those  heavy,  though  useful  writers  who  arc  occu¬ 
pied  amidst  the  rubbish  and  obscurity  of  amicpiurian  research. 
We  confess  that  her  ap|>earance  in  so  |MTplexe<l  and  uninviting 
t  region  of  letters,  ut  first  startled  us,  and  that  we  were  almost 
disposed  to  censure,  or  at  least  to  lament  it.  There  is  a  little 
world,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  for  female  writers  ;  \vc  mean 
that  world  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  of  character,  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  of  aifi^tions,  from  which  fiction  derives  its  fain^Hl 
fluwers  and  most  instructive  lessons ; — a  sphere  to  which  they 
to  have  been  tlesthied  both  by  habit  and  feeding,  by  the  deli-' 
cicy  of  their  |>crceutioQS,  and  the  tenderness  of  their  sympa¬ 
thies.  But  the  wora  now  before  us  is  a  pleasing  proof,  that  the 
•ptitude  of  this  aminblc  sex  for  lighter  compositions,  does  nf>t 
niifil  them  for  severer  studies;  and  that  it  would  he  the  height- 
of  injustice  to  repress  within  such  narrow  limits  the  spring  aad 
ehsticity  of  their  genius. 

Upon  the  appearance,  however,  of  a  new  publication  on  an 
old  subject,  there  is  a  preliminary  question,  which,  without  re- 
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forenco  to  the  sex  or  coiulition  of  llic  Author,  we  think  it  ourdut^ 
to  put.  Was  the  book  requisite?  And  we  readily  admit,  iKa’i 
notwithstanding  the  iuuneusc  inuUUude  of  treatises,  ancieutand 
modern,  by  which  Home  has  been  illustrated,  a  pers|Mcuoutt 
and  accurate  account  of  this  *  city  of  the  sour  was  still  a  tlf. 
sideraiuin.  For,  by  a  sini^ular  fatality,  thou!;h  frequently  tie. 
scribed,  it  has  scarcely  to  this  day  been  elucidated.  There  are 
but  few  compilations  which  deserve  the  praise  of  accuracy  and 
elegance ;  none  that  exhibit  its  varied  monuments  of  art  and  of 
genius  in  a  form  at  once  correct  and  interesting.  They  are  either 
voluminous  and  redundant  descriptions,  which  the  student  has 
neither  leisure  nor  perseverance  to  explore,  or  dry  and  barren 
itineraries,  which  neither  direct  his  taste,  nor  enlighten  his 
judgement.  The  early  dissertations  upon  the  Roman  antiquities 
abound  with  errors  incident  to  an  immature  state  of  archa^oloir*^ 
cal  science.  Petrarch,  thougli  a  laborious  antiquary,  mistook 
the  pyramid  of  Cestius  for  the  tomb  of  Remus  ;  and  the  treatise 
of  Poggio*  overflows  witli  the  most  ridiculous  exaggerations. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Pomponius  Lxtus  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  his  investigation  of  the  ruins  of  tlie  Quirinal 
hill ;  but  his  forgery  of  an  iuscri))liou  on  the  statue  of  Clandian 
in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  which  imposed  upon  Xardini,  and  of 
which  the  detection  was  comparatively  of  ycstenluy,  compleleljf 
negatives  his  authority.  Fahricius  deals  in  unscrupulous  tail 
wholesale  conjecture.  Nurdini’s  hook,  indeed,  is  a  laborious  and 
useful  guide  ;  but  it  is  vuliiahie  chiefly  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Veniiti  scarcely  merits  the  praise  so  liberally  awarded  him 
by  Forsyth. t  How  much  is  it  to  he  regretted,  that  Barthelemy 
did  not  execute  his  original  project  of  an  It.alian  Anacliarsis! 

As  to  the  common  itiimraries,  which  have  been  so  hap|)ily 
termed  ‘  valets  de  place  in  print,’  tlic  information  they  conmiuni- 
cate  is  rarely  authentic,  and,  if  autlientic,  wholly  iminteri'sliniJ. 
Yasi  jumbles  every  thing  togetlior  into  his  eight  topogi aphictl 
divisions,  whether  they  are  of  the  liighest  interest  or  the  lowest 
insignificance,  mingling  in  a  most  inharmonious  clmos  of  de¬ 
scription,  modern  churches  and  their  tawdry  finery,  at  which 
taste  revolts  and  sickens,  with  the  simple  hut  sul)liine  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  greatness.  i)f  our  Fiiglish  writers,  few  have 
confined  their  researches  to  Rome,  and  their  accounts  have  been 
copies  of  antecedent  errors  rather  than  tlic  fruit  of  actual  ob¬ 
servation.  Forsyth’s  work  is  full  of  originality  and  geiii«’*i  w*! 
is  executed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  taste  and  erudition.  But  it » 
unhappily  imperfect  as  a  survey.  It  consists  of  sketches  ooly» 


♦  De  Foriimx  Varietatc  Urhis  UomcT.  Ap.  Nov.  Thesaur.  Anliq 
Roman.  17J5. 
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T>f  which  the  \ivacity  anti  strength  make  (hounrtni^hcMi 

Mate  of  his  lahonrs.  The  inncciiracy  of  Kustaee  has  jmssed 
into  a  proverb.  ‘  He  seems  to  Ir.ive  thmi*;ht  it/  says  Mr.  Iloh- 
howse,  ‘  of  little  importance  that  the  (>a|ntol  was  ever  inhabited 
*  by  any  others  than  the  monks  of  Ai  a  Cceli,  or  that  the  court 
‘  of  Aui^ustus  preceded  that  of  the  Popes/*  Of  foreign  wri¬ 
ters,  Lalande  is  tlic  best.  But,  though  replete  with  ieurning 
ind  research,  he  is  dry,  desultory,  and  tedious. 

This  is  a  deficiency  which  every  strun^cT  at  Rome  must  Irate 
Irll  and  deplored.  The  whole  sclmic  rushes  u|)oii  his  senses  a 
rois^ity  maze,  hut  without  a  plan.  Opinion  comhatinq:  opinion, 
hrpothesis  opj>osinc^  hypothesis,  all  is  a  confused  mass  of  ihirk- 
nwsand  cofyecturc  ;  and  he  concludes  his  researches  as  he  he- 
:;anthem,  without  one  settled  conviction  on  which  he  can  rc|msr, 
i|p«orantof  thc<lalcs,  the  destinations,*  and  even  the  tiames  of  the 
utapendons  ruins  which  surround  him.  If,  therefore,  the slii^lit 
rfvicw  he  correct  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  q^ive,  of 
llie  present  state  of  Roman  archaiolo^y, — a  picture  of  ‘  the  Etcr- 
‘  nalcity’  whidi,  on  the  one  hand,  slionid  not  he  a  barren  and 
jrjnne  cataloG^tie,  nor,  on  the  other,  a  cumi)roiis  and  voluminous 
poll(H'tion,  was  still  a  desideratum,  which  we  think  that  (he  vo- 
hiines  now  under  our  considcratioti  iiave  in  a  Lfreat  measure  sup¬ 
plied.  The  fair  Autlior  thus  states  her  own  <pialilicatious  for 
the  (ask. 

*  Possessed  of  an  iinconquerahlc  passion  for  tlie  study,  nothing 
r»  a  labour  that  could  tend  to  elucidate  it;  iny  previous  pursuits  liad 
turned  my  attention  to  these  subjects;  I  had  leisure,  opportunities, 
.md  I  will  add  industry,  that  few  of  my  countrymen  possessed,  and 
•lurinq  two  years,  1  availed  myself  to  tlie  utmost  of  every  means  of 
Intel  licence,  of  access  to  rare  hooks,  of  tlie  opinions  of  the  hest  in« 
formed,  and  above  all,  of  the  diligent  study  of  histoiy  pursuetl  solely 
with  this  view.  Sincerely  conscious  as  I  am  of  my  incompelcney  to 
the  task,  1  still  hope  that  diligence  anil  ardour  may  have  compeu- 
uled  in  some  degree  for  deticicncy  of  powers,’  Vrcfacc^  p.  11. 

A  work  of  this  kind  tolerably  executed,  presupposes  no  vnl- 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  Indeed,  suhduetl  ns  our  own 
ferliniTH  may  ho  easily  imas'ined  (ohe,  from  the  sidhT  and  aus- 
tfre  charaeter  of  our  functions,  we  cannot  hut  participate  in  ibo 
Mptures  with  which  our  fair  Author  wandered  amidst  the  august* 
rrliques  of  (his  maijuilieent  city.  Philosophy,  which  abates  (be 
'»arnitb  of  our  emotions  in  general,  augments  (he  force  and  fire 
of  lh(»se  ;  and,  entering  into  a  covenant  with  (lie  fancy,  assists 
incalliug  np  t||(»  awful  yet  jileasing  associations  with  whicli  wo 
tlie  eonsccrated  scenes  of  ancient  greatness.  They  arc 
r-iptures  which  the  common  herd  of  visitants  may  feign,  hut 


*  Illustrations  of  llu*  (ourlli  (’auto  of  Childc  Harold,  p.  .>7. 
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which  are,  for  the  mo^t  part,  enu)tions  *  |>a^ain^  ahew*  and  W- 
)ond  the  reach  ot  atfectatioii.  They  are  hi^ti  thuu^hta  en^^a. 
dered  by  hij^h  subjects,  and  even  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
the  coldest  analysis,  will  be  found  to  belong  to  that  cliisa  of  oar 
moral  Hensations,  which  it  is  much  easier  to  feel  than  to  tftet. 
Rome,  once  stretching  over  the  world  her  palmy  and  tuweria^ 
domination,  now  prostrate  and  in  ruins,  is  a  tablet  equally  aai- 
mating  and  saddening.  On  one  side,  the  master-spirits  of 
role  mould,  and  of  a  moral  stature  more  than  earthly,  pasN  in 
vision  before  us,  while  the  spot  once  occupied  by  that  aplemlid 
city  seems  now  little  more  than  the  grave  in  which  liumM  §»• 
billon,  wearied  with  destroying  and  enslaving  mankind,  it  at 
last  destined  to  repose.  \V e  survey  through  the  haze  of  inter- 

IK>sing  years  their  lofty  and  commanding  virtues  at  once  ea- 
arged  and  softened ;  their  courage  without  its  ferocity,  tkair 
wisdom  without  its  austerity  ;  till  we  are  summoned  from  tkeae 
inspiring  illusions  by  the  sad  memorials  of  their  departed  ^lory. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  the  publication  before  us,  U 
which  we  pro|>ose  to  otfer  a  few  specimens  in  confiriuation  of 
the  favourable  opinion  we  arc  happy  to  pronounce  of  it,  as  i 
lively  and  intelligent  us  well  us  authentic  and  useful  guide  to 
Home  ancient  and  modern.  Hut  let  us  not  be  flattered*  with 
the  delusive  dream,  that  there  is  any  real  and  satisfactory  cer* 
tainty  in  Roman  antiquity.  Clouds  and  darkness  overshadow  it. 
The  Author  has  laboured  to  reconcile  the  hostile  and  repugaant 
decisions  of  the  antiquaries,  but  is  at  length  compelletl  to  tike 
refuge  in  the  Socratic  confession,  that  she  knows  noUiing.  Of 
the  monuments  ^nd  fragments  of  this  stupendous  city,  the  very 
nameshave  passed  away.  The  Colisa*um,  the  Pantheon, tlie  Obe¬ 
lisks,  throe  triumphal  Arches,  and  two  triumphal  Columus^tbeoe 
indeetl  tell  their  own  story.  But  the  great  inujurity  of  teroplt^  |mI- 
lars,  walls,  and  sepulchres,  are  involved  in  cloubt  and  |)erpleiity. 

*  Bitter  indeed,*  she  remarks,  *  have  been  tlic  battles  thot  the 
antiquaries  have  waged  about  the  remains  in  the  Forum.  Not  one  of 
them  has  cscaptnl  discussion,  and  yet  they  are  all  as  uiiccrtato  ts 
ever.  Indeed,  1  must  say,  that  the  laborious  researches  and  prolonged 
controversies  of  these  learned  gentlemen,  liavc  never  yet  ascertain 
the  real  name  of  anything :  and  wherever  that  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  inscriptions,  (as  in  the  case^ 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  and  the  column  of  rhocas,)  not  one  oflhoir 
manifold  suppositions  has  ever  been  verified.  1  have  already  lived 
kmg  enough  at  Rome  myself  to  sec  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
verted  into  the  Comitium,  and  the  temple  of  Concora  transformecl  in¬ 
to  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Thus  the  illusion  which  entranced  w 
when  1  fancied  that  I  stood  on  the  very  spot  renderetl  sacred  by  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  knew  not  that  a  doubt  existed  of  its  truth, 
has  vanished  **  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.”  And  m  ■ 


Borne.  Sg7 

ibat  blissful  dream  compensated  by  the  cold,  hypothetical  suppositions 
tliai  luive  supplied  its  place/  Vol.  1.  pp.  S85 — 6. 

They  who,  like  Dante,  find  a  pleasure  in  douhtin^^,  will  be 
(he  most  satisfied  by  studyint^  the  antiquities'  of  llume.  Yet, 
(He  Antlior  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  somewhat  too  lil^nil  of  her 
jokes  upon  the  antiquaries.  They  are,  it  is  true,  a  dull  and 
pHiddinp:  race ;  hut  their  researches,  and  even  their  controversies, 
have  their  vnlne.  A  rash  and  precipitate  acquiescence  is  more 
St  variance  with  the  rational  pleasure  inspired  by  Uicsc  interest- 
reliques,  than  a  more  cautious  and  sceptical  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  No  man,  how  willing  soever  to  give  the  reins  to  hit 
imagination,  would  willingly  b^omc  the  du))c  of  an  ignorant 
enthusiasm.  Disenchanted  and  roused  from  his  dream  by  every 
column  or  arch  that  he  saw,  bis  credulity  would  soon  subside 
into  scepticism  and  neutrality.  Is  no  praise  then  to  be  awarded 
to  the  professed  topographer  or  antiquary,  who  pioneers  to  the 
jirogress  of  the  classic  enthusiast,  and  rescues  him  from  the  de¬ 
lusions  of  ail  overheated  fiincy  ?  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter 
tile  city,  to  have  a  notion  of  the  impostures  that  await  him. 
He  has  a  tolerably  fair  sample  of  them,  several  stages  before  ho 
arrives  at  the  gates.  At  Civita  Castcllana,  papal  authority  tells 
him  that  he  is  on  the  8|K)t  of  the  ancient  Vcii.  A  little  further, 
Mother  papal  inscription  reminds  him  that  he  is  at  Falerium. 
Nearer  to  Rome,  he  is  stopped  at  a  sarcophagus,  and  desired  to 
look  at  the  tomb  of  Nero, — a  traditionary  imposition  which  sue- 
ressive  travellers  have  believed,  though  the  name  of  VIBIVS 
M4RIANVS  stared  them  in  the  face  as  they  passed  it.  Such 
is  the  prevalence  of  deception  upon  these  subjects,  and  such  the 
per|v(exing  uncertainty  of  what  remains  to  us  of  ancient  Rome, 
tha  it  will  astonish  our  readers  to  be  told,  that  those  moau- 
ments  which  arc  unquesiionablef  are  reduced  to  the  following 
^nty  catalogue  : — The  Colissum,  the  three  triumphal  Arches, 
tlie  Obelisks,  tbcRantheon;  which,  as  we  have  alreany  remark^, 
tell  their  own  story.  To  these  maybe  added,  the  arches  of 
DruMus,  of  Dolabella  and  Silarius,  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  of 
Caracalla,  of  Constantine,  and  a  part  of  those  of  Titus ;  the 
theatre  of  Marcell  us,  the  few  fragments  of  that  of  Pompey  ; 
the  two  bridges  of  the  Tibcrine  Island  ;  the  mausoleums  of 
Augustus  and  Hadrian  ;  the  two  historical  columns ;  the  tomb 
of  Ccstius,  that  of  Bibulus,  and  of  the  Scipios;  the  column 
of  Phocas* ;  the  Septimian  arch  in  the  Velabrum ;  the  insoribeil 
obelisks ;  the  casUllum  of  the  Ciaudian  aqueduct ;  two  of  the 
city  gates;  the  arcades  of  the  Cloaca,  and  the  if!lian  bridge, 
fhe^  are  out  of  the  reach  of  scepticism.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
We  think,  (and  wo  have  spared  no  labour  in  the  invest! - 
*?*tion,)  to  name  another  monument  within  the  walls  of  an 
c^iually  fixed  and  definite  character. — It  would  have  added  cun- 
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^*ulerai)ly  Id  the  uiiliiy  of  the  uork  \%o  arc  exaiuihtn^,  hothu 
u  inanital  to  strangers  atul  as  an  nnti(|uuriaii  treatise,  if  iho 
Author  hail  set  out  with  this  enuirerution. 

Hut  besides  the  endless  ainhi^ulties  which  perplex  his  re¬ 
searches,  the  classical  pili^riin  has  a  nuich  severer  disappointment 
reservetl  for  him.  For  he  will  scarcely  find  at  Rome,  a  vestige 
of  the  times  of  the  Ue|)ulilic.  'Diree  centuries  ai;o,  Ro^gio 
made  the  same  complaint;  and  if  i'orsyth  he  correct,  there  U 
not  a  memorial  (jf  the  free  city  now  suhsistiut^,  hut  a  sewer,  a 
prison,  a  row  of  vaults,  a  pavement  of  a  sepulchre,  the  fraj;- 
iiicnts  of  Roip.jmy's  theatre,  ami  of  a  circus.  'I'his  iuterostiiii; 
hut  melauclioly  part  of  her  subject,  our  fair  Tourist  has  oIm) 
passed  by,  prohahly  for  the  reason  sui;;;ested  by  Horace: 

■■  (^ux  dcspiTct  tractata  nitcscerc  posse 

Kcliuquit. 


For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  it  is  a  chasm  in  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Rome,  wliich  is  hut  ill  supiilu'd  by  the  nuiltiplKil 
remains  that  attest  the  spleiulour  and  mamtificcnce  of  th«* 
I'apsars.  We  look  with  disa})pninted  solicitude  for  memorials  of 
that  loftier  race  whose  ^ii^anlic  virtues  j>erished  with  the  re¬ 
public, — of  those  whom  'I'acitus  bewails  in  words  that  are  vo¬ 
lumes,  when,  speakine:  of  that  mournful  rcvohilion,  he  says, 
J^lagua  ilia  iinjenia  eexserr.  In  our  cslitnation,  a  single  frnc;- 
incnt  of  the.  Ralaline  house'  of  Hortensius  or  Tully,  would 
l>c  worth  all  the  ruins  of  (he  imperial  hill.  l^rohuhlV)  however, 
this  comparative  paucity  of  republican  ruins  admits  of  a  siinpkT 
solution  than  It  has  hitherto  received.  It  is  not  our  opinion, 
that  time  has  achieved  a  more  destructive  victory  over  tho  build¬ 
ings  of  those  ages,  hut  that  great  and  piTmauent  erlifiei'S  were 
rarely  crectcil  under  (ho  consular  govermneut.  'I'lie  splendour 
of  her  public  buildings  ilocs  not  enter  into  the  recollci^tions  of 
the  baiitshed  Camilliis,  when  lie  is  so  pathetically  r('oaHiug  the 
objects  that  endeared  to  him  his  beIove<i  Rome.  ‘  Qaoticscun- 
‘  tpie  putria  in  ineiitem  veniret,  ha*c  omnia  occurrehant  ;  colies 
‘  campirpie  et  'I'ibi'ris  et  assueta  oculis  regio  et  hoc  cmhim  sub 
*  4|Uo  uatus  cducatus<pie  lissem  — when  the  question  debated 
was,  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  g(»vcrumeut  to  V'^eii,  and  the 
orator  was  anxiously  recapitulating  the  local  sanctities  most 
likely  to  rouse  the  ull'cctions  of  his  countrymen.  During  the 
greater  part  of  those  ages,  the  public  religion  was  umnixed  with 
tho  Egyptian  and  i«reck  superstitions  which,  introducing  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  new  diviiiitii  s  into  their  mytliology,  afterwards  gave  rise 
to  iHorc  spacious  and  utimerous  temples. f  'i'he  consular  |)ower, 


♦  Liv.  Hist.  1.  5.  c.  1*2. 

\  I  he  temples  \Ylnstissim,i  rc//g/Wc  which  were  burned  in  thcrcig® 
of  Nero,  were  only  live,  according  to  Tacitus.  Aim.  i.  13. 
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nitTTOorrr,  was  loo  rotatory  and  transient  for  Works  of  magni* 
tufie ;  anti  tlie  |)orpctiial  wars  in  wliicli  tlie  state  Was  occupied, 
(ioarrriy  allowed  a  brcathinp^-tioic  for  the  arts  to  adorn  and  em* 
bellish  the  city.  And  ctcii  in  the  dccliniiif^  era  of  the  republic, 
public  buildings  seem  to  have  occupietl  little  of  the  attention  of 
Uiuse  lords  of  the  earth,  who  returning  with  the  wealth  of  plun* 
liensi  provinces  stpiandered  it  in  |H:rsonal  luxuries  and  pri« 
file  niagnitieencc.  Of  course,  these  remarks  arc  subject  to 
exceptions ;  but,  generally  speaking,  wc  think  that  they  arc 
well-founded.  I'hey  contribute,  at  least,  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  wliich  every  visitant  at  Home  must  have  expericncctl, 
when  he  found  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  ruins,  liclong 
to  tho  imperial  epoch. 

Still,  however,  Rome  is  a  mighty  scene  of  admiration  and  de- 
fight,  and  we  can  readily  account  for  the  sensibility  of  our  fair 
Author  when  it  breaks  out,  on  the  lirst  sight  of  the  city,  into  tho 
following  rapture. 

*  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  that  it  was  with  eyes  dimmed  with  tears 
that  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  Home  ?  I  saw  before  me  the  great, 
the  ancient,  the  eternal  city,  the  acknowledged  queen  of  nations,  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  glory,  and  the  land  of  patriots,  of 
poets,  and  of  licroes.  Other  cities,  however  great  or  distinguished, 
jrc  only  the  capital  of  a  country;  hut  Home  is  the  metropolis 
of  Uie  world,  llecol lections  dear  to  every  liuman  heart,  in  wliich 
cterj  nation  and  people  can  sympathize,  seem  to  make  it  the 
cornnion  mother  of  all.  The  aw  ful  ruins  of  its  former  greatness,' 
the  proud  ornaments  of  its  early  years  of  glory,  the  accumulated 
memorials  of  long  ages  of  vicissitude,  and  the  noblest  works  of  art 
and  genius  in  every  age,  unite  in  giving  it  an  interest  and  a  dignity, 
no  other  spot  on  earth  can  ever  boast ; — and  ns  1  gazed  upon  it^-«]l 
tlic  long  story  of  its  fame,  the  deeds  of  its  heroes,  the  shades  of  its 
philosophers,  and  the  strains  of  its  poets,  burst  upon  my  memory, 
^d  filled  my  heart  with  emotions  that  could  not  be  repressed. 

*  Yet  who  without  emotion,  could  tread  the  soil  ennobled  by  io 
many  ages  of  glory,  or  behold  unmoved,  a  snot  in  whose  very  name 
there  is  enchantment  ?  All  that  we  have  reau,  thought,  admired,  and 
worahipped  from  our  earliest  years, — all  that  awakened  our  young 
enthusiasm, — all  that  exalts  the  mind,  fires  the  imagination,  or  touches 
the  heart,  is  concentered  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Home. 

*  Wc  now  stood  on  charmed  and  classic  ground,  on  Latium  itself, 
3Qd  bclicld  around  us  nearly  all  its  storied  field.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  96,  97. 

Tile  country  near  Rome  is  thus  accurately  described ;  and 
the  rctlections  suggested  by  the  Cainpagna,  though  tinctured 
melancholy,  are  Just  and  appropriate. 

I  But  it  is  not  a  dead  flat,  as  many  have  asserted  ;  on  the  contrary, 
ii  is  generally  imdulating  ground,  interspersed  with  broken  hillocks, 
and  steep  banks  covered  with  wild  shrubby  oak-wood,  or  lonely  ftal- 
t^P|H;il  pinc•trcc^.  Over  this  wild  waste,  no  rural  dwelling,  nor 
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ftoattcrcd  hamlets,  noi-  fields,  nor  gardens,  such  as  usually  mark  tbs 
nppnmch  to  a  nopulous  city,  were  to  be  seen.  All  was  ruin; 
monuments  oi  Roman  days — grey  towers  of  Gothic  tiroes-Hih^ 
cloned  Imbitations  of  modern  years — alone  met  the  eye.  No  trace  of 
man  appeared  but  in  the  lonely  tomb,  which  told  us  he  had  been. 
Rome  Wrself  was  alt  that  wc  belield.  She  stood  alone  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  as  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  a  desert  of  her  own  creation,— t 
desert  which  accords  but  too  well  with  her  former  greatness,  and  her 
present  decay.  It  may  perhaps  be  soothing  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  traveller,  or  the  fancy  of  tlie  poet,  to  see  the  once  beautiful  Cam- 
pngna  di  Roma  abnnduned  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  Nature,  and 
covered  only  with  the  defaced  tombs  oi*.  her  tyrants,  and  the 
scuircely  visible  remains  of  the  villas  of  her  senators;  but  it  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  reason  and  to  humanity  to  behold  an  immense  tract  of  fertile 
land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world,  pestilent  with  disease  and  death,  and  to  know,  that  like  a 
devouring  grave,  it  annually  engulphs  all  of  human  kind  that  toil  upon 
its  surface.  The  unfortunate  labourers  employed  in  the  scanty  cul¬ 
tivation  occasionally  given  to  the  soil  to  enable  it  to  produce  pas¬ 
turage  for  cattle,  generally  fall  victims  to  the  baneful  climate. 
Amidst  the  fearful  loneliness  and  stillness  of  this  scene  of  desolation, 
ns  w'C  advanced  through  the  long  dreary  tract  that  divided  us  from 
Rome,  a  few  wretched  peasants,  whose  looks  bespoke  them  victims  of 
slow  consuniing  disease,  occasionally  reminded  us  of  the  trctncndoui 
ravage  of  huuiim  life,  which  this  invisible  and  mysterious  power  is 
annually  making.  m.{U 

*  The  season  of  the  malaria  is  during  summer:  from  the  full  ofllie 
autumnal  rains  in  October  till  the  return  of  the  midsummer  heats, tbt 
aimospherc  is  perfectly  salubrious.*  Vul.  I.  p.  1)8,  99.  »  in 

•  Oiir  Traveller  is  so  lost  in  wonder,  admiration,  and  dcliglit, 
as  she  tells  us,  that  she  despairs  of  describing  tlie  ohjrcts  arwmd 
her,  or  of  giving  hack  the  image  of  her  feedings  and  impressions. 

*  Something  too  mnch  of  this for  the  loo  freejuent  interposi¬ 
tion  of  these  sentimental  raptures,  rommniiicates  to  her  narra¬ 
tive  a  colour  and  com)de\iun  that  do  not  well  accord  with  the 
grave  details  and  sober  estimates  we  naturally  require  in  a  work 
professing  to  be  a  guide  to  the  antiquities  of  old,  and  tlm 
museums  of  modern  Rome.  Vet,  we  are  unwilling  to  rebuke 
tier  admiration  ; — and  wc  remem l>er  a  beautiful  passage  in  Plato, ^ 
whicli  cx)iive.rls  it  into  a  ])liiloHoplneal  pasMoii,  and  makes  H  the 
solo  origin  ot  wisdom  ;  [xdx*.  y%f  ^t\o<roPov  tovto  to  fra9o<, 

Rut  we  are  somewhat  out  of  humour  with  tl>«  unincosurcd  tori 
hyperbolical  language  in  wliicdi  she  too  frequently  vents  it-*  R*** 
diction  iv  on  many  oce4isions  .miicli' too  umbitiotis.  Wcmwl 
Uierctore  remind  her,  that  there  is  an  appropriate  language  fw 
|irosp,  and  that  every  alttnnpt  to  exalt  it  to  the  level  of  poetry^ 
unnatural  ami  otlensivo.  'Fhe  adoption  of  poetical  language  w 
a  licence  to  he  pardoned  only  to  writers  of  the  first  class,  heeaiiso 

•  rial.  Tlicutuct.  Dialog. 
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it  lomU  to  confound  the  disting^iishing  clitrtcierfi  of  oppofiUo 
styles  of  composition)  to  deprive  prose  of  its  sobriety)  and  to 
despoil  verse  of  Uie  dignity  it  derives  from  the  ideal  and  vivid 
colouring  which  is  exclusively  its  own.  These  arc  adinoiiilions 
which  wre  hope  will  not  be  lost  u|>on  an  Author  whO)  upon  the 
whole,  is  too  hii^hly  gifted  to  be  allowed  the  unrelmked  iadtiU 
{eiicc  of  a  fault  which  the  rules  of  gooii  sense  and  taste  alike 

prohibit.  * 

St.  Peter's  and  the  modern  Capitol,  the  first  places  visited 
by  our  fair  Tourist,  have  been  so  frequently  ana  recently  de« 
scribed,  that  we  must  omit  all  notice  of  her  interesting  details  of 
(hem,  and  accom}>any  her  to  the  Forum  and  the  Colismum. 
There  is  u  passage  whicdi  our  readers  mav  recollect  in  Dr.  Mid« 
dieioii's  “  I^eltcr  from  Home,”  which  remrs  to  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ruins  of  the  Fornni,  the  Ionic  portico  of  eight  columns  of 
(be  Temple  of  Concord,  where  Cicero  accused  tlie  conspirators 
leagued  with  Catiline,  or  to  the  beautiful  columns  of  that  Temple 
uf  Jupiter  Stator  where  he  had  previously  accused  him  Jii, 
|H*rson,  and  driven  liiin  by  the  terrors  of  his  eloquence,  into 
vuluntary  exile.  *  When  i  rambled  about  these  places,*  lie 
rciuarks,  *  L  could  not  help  fancying  myself  more  sensible  of 

*  (bo  force  of  his  eloquence,  whilst  the  impression  of  the  place 

*  fUHTved  to  warm  my  imagination  to  a  degree  ahnost  equal  to 

*  (hut  of  his  old  audience.*  With  still  warmer  enthusiasm  our 
Audior  entered  the  grass-grown  area  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
and  felt  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  she  stood  on  the  very  spot 
which  Cicero  had  trod,  lint  her  enthusiasm  and  her  tears' 
(nii;i)t  have  been  spared  ;  for  she  was  at  length  convinced  that 
the  structure  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  orator.  The 
reasons,  however,  she  assigns  for  becoming  a  convert  to  an 
opinion  which  robbed  her  of  so  pleasing  a  vision,  are  far  from 
^^tUfttctory.  *  From  its  defective  proportions  and  bad  style  of 

*  arciiiiecturc,  it  is  pronounced  by  a  celebrated  antiquary  to  be 
‘  a  work  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.’  (Vol.  1.  p.  *287.)  Now 
it  is  merely  the  iti/e  of  the  tetnple  which  in  our  opinion  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  proof.  •  It  is  something  to  tread  the  spot  where  that  me¬ 
morable  scene  was  acted,  and  the  patriotic  elocpiencc  of  tlie 
consul  attained  its  immortal  triumph.  And  of  this* no  rational 
doul)t  can  be  entertained,  although  the  double  restoration,  ylrtf 
Mdcr  Constantine,  and  tteoaudly  under  the  Emperor  Bugenfui, 
has  scarcely  left  a  stone  of  the  original  fabric  standing.  *.  'Mlicii 
Middleton  was  at  Rome,  no  scepticism  prevailed  as  to  the  Iden¬ 
tity  of  .the  place;  and  the  position  assignefl  to  it  by  Diofi 
Cassius,*  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Camillus,  accords  stricfly 
'ridi  that  of  the  eight  columns  now  extant.  Pcgglo,  who  lu 

*  llibU  Uoni.  1.  58.  c.  *2. 
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the  fiftcontli  century  witnessed  the  destruction  of  llie  cell  tnd 
part  of  the  portico,  entertained  no  doubt  concerning  it.  Varro 
and  Festus  also  place  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Konim* 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  become  suspected,  till  Nardini  aiui 
Winkehnuii  disputed  its  authenticity.  If  faith  indeed  wrre 
hUo\v<mI  to  the  inscription  on  the  friey.e,  recording  its  destruction 
by  fire  and  its  subsequent  lesturatioii,  there  would  he  an  end  of 
the  question.  Hut  with  us,  the  coiuparalively  recent  date  of  the 
controversy,  and,  above  all,  the  authority  of  Donattis,  who  pro- 
iiotiueetl  positively  on  the  aiitheutieity  of  the  ei^ht  columns,  arc 
d«*cisivc.  We  leave  the  dispute  about  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  to  he  dispoM*d  (d’  by  the  antiquaries. 

Nor  is  the  local  sae.ctity  of  the  Roman  Forum  tindisturheil 
by  doubt.  Our  Author  has  rightly  placed  its  position  between' 
the  I’alatiiie  and  (>apito1ine  hills,  and  subjoined  also  a  little  plan' 
of  it,  which  conveys  a  tolerably  acetirate  idea  of  its  locality. 

•  The  present  surface  of  the  Forum,’  she  observes,  ‘is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  above  its  ancient  level.  You  may  descend  into  any  of 
the  varioire  excavations  that  arc  making  in  it,  and  amongst  elinined 
couples  of  galley-slaves  that  arc  labouring,  cursing,  and  begging  in 
the  same  breath,  you  may  stand  upon  the  ancient  pavement  of  the 
Kunian  Forum,  w  here  Hrutus  and  Cato  and  Tully  once  trod.  All 
except  its  site  is  uncertain,  and  that  is  fortunuU'ly  so  clearly  ascer- 
taioed  by  such  a  multitude  of  classical  authorities,  that  it  can  admit 
of  no  doubt.  1  might  cite  Livy,  i’ropertius,  Pliitureh,  and  a  crowd 
fd*  oilier  testimonies, — hut  is  there  a  page  of  iJie  domestic  history  of 
Home,  that  does  not  point  out  the  site  of  her  Forum  us  Ictiiauthc 
Palatine  ntiil  Capilo/iiic  liilLs?*  \'oI.  I.  p.  283. 

Notwithstanding  our  Author's  cuii\ietiou  upon  the  subjeel, 
very  plausible  cd»jeetions  have,  however,  hreii  urged  against  it. 
Hut  tlieie  is  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  which,  if  it  is  examined  with 
attention,  will  anqdy  corroborate  lier  hypothesis.  A  fQta 
tloario  tutitiis  dtsignandi  of>^fidi  vtepluH^  ut  maynom  Her- 
ciUis  orirm  complevieretov ;  iMm  tcriit*  spatiia  inierjevti' 
lupides  per  imu  wnniis  Palulini  ad  aram  VoHsi ;  Mux  (td 
Vuriiu  %'ctervH  ;  'J'l  m  ad  tSaccilnfH  luirinm  PorutmptB  Uo~ 
tnahufn.*  These  were  the  lour  sides  of  Roma  (/hatlrataon 
the  FalatUK*.  \N  here,  then,  was  tlm  Porum  lioarintn?  Those 
wlm  are  conviTsant  with  Uoinau  topography,  will  perceive,  that 
it  must  Imvt!  in  the  line  which  runs  from  the  Capitol 

towards  tlie  Tiber,  having  the  modem  town  on  the  right,  and  the 
I’alatiiie  on  llm  lell.  The  Ara  Cunsi  was  in  the  Circus  Maxi* 
muti,  and  In'tween  the  Palatine  and  the  AveiUinc  hills.  The 
words  per  ima  Mont  in  Palatiniy  point  out,  therefore,  the 
s%'Coiitl  side  of  the  square.  Thence,  a  third  line  is  stretched  to 
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tbo  CuriiT  Veteron,  vt\\\c\\  \vc  know  to  have  been  near  the  arch 
of  Constuntine.  The  fourth  line  then  extending'  to  the  Sacellum 
l.arium  near  the  arch  of  Titus,  admits  of  no  dispute,  for  it 
clearly  continued  straiu^ht  through  the  Forum  Homanum  \  and 
the  historian  placed  both  of  them  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  square 
liN  the  conjunction  ‘  forumque for  tho  sides  arc  accurately 
ilisungiiislied  IVum  each  oMier,  by  the  adverbs  ‘  Inde,*  ‘  Mox,* 
uiid  *  Turn/  But  those  who  have  not  visitetl  Uome,  may  l»e 
rcU‘rre<l  to  another  passage  in  Tacitus,  where,  in  his  account  of 
the  civil  commotions  between  the  i)arty  of  Vitellius  and  that  of 
Vespasian,  the  (fcuerul  topography  of  the  Roman  Forum  is 
Millieiently  indicated.  Cito  uijmine  forum  et  imminenlia  foro 
tvmpio  privlvrrecH  eri(/unt  aciem  per  adrersum  collom  uN<fue 
lid priiiuis  Capitolime  arcis  fores,*  Wo  learn  from  Vitruvius, 
that  the  Roman  Fora  were  uniformly  olilong,  and  not  exact 
>(|Ui\res  like  those  of  (irecce,  being  a  third  longer  than  their 
hrciuhh.  The  breadth  of  the  Roman  Forum,  therefore,  btung 
cdiuprised  betw't>en  the  bases  of  the  Palatine  and  Capitolinu 
hills,  will  furnish  a  rule  for  its  breadth.  Excavations  are  now 
;;oing  on  upon  tho  spot.  ^  There  is  the  Dutchess  of  Devon* 

*  shire  at  work  in  one  corner,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  and  the  Pope 

*  digging  away  in  another,  while  ilivers  Milor*  higiesi  arc 

*  commencing  their  o|)erations  in  ns  many  diif'ercnt  places.* 
These  labours,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  very  successful, 
fruin  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  are  prosecuted  :  the 
earth  which  is  taken  from  one  place,  instead  of  being  completely 
carried  away,  is  thrown  in  a  hca])  on  the  edge  of  the  excavation, 
vihere  it  is  sulVered  to  remain,  and  thus  the  surface  they  cover 
with  rubbish,  far  exceeds  the  space  they  clear.  It  seems,  also, 
that  the  Pope  permits  all  sorts  of  persons  to  excavate  aU  lihi- 
turn  ;  but  takes  to  himself  the  half  of  whatever  is  found,  even 
to  the  leg  of  a  statue  or  the  scrap  of  a  basso-relievo.  For  an' 
interesting  enumeration  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  S|)ol,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  in  which  the  learning  that 
illustrates  them,  is  clearly  and  ably  condensed  ;  and  we  cannot 
speak  in  any  other  terms  than  those  of  high  commendation  of 
her  topographical  and  classical  description  of  the  seven  hills,' 
aud  the  remains  of  the  ancient  structures  which  were  once 
scattcrcHi  over  them. 

Her  descriptive  sketch  of  the  Colisoeum  and  the  surrounding 
scenery,  though  too  much  in  tlic  declamatory  manner  which 
we  have  already  censured,  is  upon  the  whole  graphically  cor¬ 
rect. 

*  Through  the  mouldering  arch  (of  Titus)  1  beheld  the  migcftic 
nilns  of  the  mighty  Colisamm  :  and  no  relic  of  ancient  greatnesa, — 
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no  monument  of  human  power— no  memorial  of  ages  that  are  M, 
ever  spoke  so  forcil)!)'  to  tiie  heart,  or  awakened  feelings  so  powerful 
and  unutterable.***  How  can  1  convey  to  vour  mind  the  sente  of 
its  beautiful  pro{>ot  tions,  its  simplicity,  its  narmony,  its  graudeuf; 
of  the  regular  gradations  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corintliian  orders 
which  support  its  ranges  of  Grecian  arcades ;  of  the  rich  hues  wiili 
which  Time  has  overspread  its  massy  walls  } 

'  •  It  stands  exactly  where  you  would  wish  it  to  stand — far  from 
mmlcrn  Uomc,  her  streets,  her  churches,  her  palaces,  and  her  |io- 
pulation,  alone  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  and  surrounded  only  with 
the  ruins  of  the  imperial  city.  On  one  side,  the  magnificent  arch  of 
Constantine  still  suinds  in  undiminished  beauty,  adorned  with  the 
spoils  and  trophies  of  better  times.  Above  it  rbes  the  Palatine  UUl, 
overshadowcu  by  aged  cver-greens,  and  covered  with  the  frowniDg 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cicsars.  At  its  southern  base  extends  the 
long  line  of  the  Via  Triumplialis,  crossed  with  the  lofty  arches  that 
once  bore  tlic  Claudian  waters  to  Nero’s  golden  house.  Ikliind  it 
appears  the  dark  ridge  of  the  Ccelian  mount,  covered  with  the  ms* 
jcstic  remains  of  ruined  aqueducts,  and  encircled  w  ith  mouldcriog 
walls  and  substructions,  the  very  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  At 
its  base  arc  heaped  the  overthrown  vestiges  of  its  ancient  splendour; 
and  on  its  height,  amidst  deep  groves  of  melancholy  cypress,  stand 
the  quiet  towers  of  the  Convent  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  On  the 
otiier  side  vestiges  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  the  weed-covered 
summit  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  arc  indistinctly  seen,  and  on  a  gendc 
eminence  between  the  Colisaeum  and  the  Forum  appear  the  retnoini 
of  the  double  Temple  of  Venus  and  Koine,  whose  richly  ornamcnteil 
roof  still  hangs  over  the  vacant  altar-piece  of  the  detiironed  deities.^ 
Vol.  1.  pp.  132,  133. 

It  is  n  singular  fact,  that  such  is  the  variety  of  plants  tlrat 
have  rooted  iheuiselves  in  these  ruins,  that  Sehastiani,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hotuiiy  Ht  Korae,  has  published  w  work  entitled  Flora 
Coliseo,  ill  whicli  he  emiinerntes  200  different  kinds,  exclusive 
of  the  mosses  and  lichens  amounting  to  upwards  of  300  species. 

•  The  Colisanim*,  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre  as  it  was  called,  cer¬ 
tainly  held  SO, (XX)  spectators.  In  the  Podium  or  front  circle  was  Uw 
Suggestus  or  canopied  box  of  the  Emperor,  the  scats  of  the  Imperial 
fkniiiy,  of  the  V’estal  Virgins,  Consuls,  Senators,  &c.  SiC,  They 
were  defended  with  a  parapet,  grating,  and  horizontal  spikes  of  iron, 
from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  wfld  beasts.  Above  the 
Podium,  the  gradus  or  enlarging  circles  of  seats  were  divided  into 
prsTcinctioncs,  each  of  which  comprised  the  rows  contained  in  the 
iieigUt  of  one  corridor.  The  first  of  these  was  appropriated  to  the 
Equestrian  order ;  like  those  of  consular  rank,  they  were  seated  on 
cuslilons.  I'he  uncovered  marble  seals  above,  called  Popularis, 
were  filled  by  the  unprivileged  citizens,  diminishing  in  consequence, 
as  they  ascended ;  and  last  of  all,  at  the  very  top,  as  the  most  un- 


*  The  Culisa:uui  is  a  uioilcru  name  of  uncertain  origin. 
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worthy  — stt  the  women  ;  for  that  despised  sex  was  hy  law  excluded 
iTom  the  seats  of  ilie  men.  'Fhcrc  were  so  great  a  number  of  Vomi- 
toria  from  the  corridors,  tliat  the  whole  of  inis  aiiu/.ing  crowd  could 
memble  or  disperse  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  * 

*  Tl^e  exterior  is  com|>08ed  of  four  orders.  The  three  first  are 

Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corintliian  open  arcades,  and  above  them  the  Attic 
is  sustained  by  Corinthian  pilasters.  However  deficient  in  some 
minuter  points  of  correctnes no  eye  can  fhil  to  be  struck  with  the 
^iidcur  and  symmetry  of  the  whole.  If  I  mi^ht  be  permitted  to 
find  out  a  fault,  1  should  say  that  the  Doric  is  scarcely  massive 
encHigh  (its  height  being  nine  and  a  half  diameters)  for  tne  base  of 
Mucli  a  building.  We  miss  the  trigliphs  in  the  Doric  frieze,'  and  tlie 
repetition  of  the  same  frieze  in  the  Ionic  is  offensive,  and  has  on  air 
of  |K)verty.  Dut  the  Colisacum  owes  its  beauty  to  the  graodeur  of 
tbf  whole.  Its  immensity  awes  us  into  admiration.  , 

*  The  areua  was  open,  but  the  scats  were  shaded  by. a  moveable 
canvas  awulng  to  protect  the  sp^cctators  from  the  sun.  It  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  diversion  of  one  of  the  Emperors  (I  tbrget  wliich)  to  tlirow 
the  siui  suddenly  full  in  the  face  of  some  of  their  fUvourites  by  pulling 
the  cords  that  regulated  its  motions.*  Vol.  ll.  pp.  55 — 59. 

This  is  u|H)ii  the  whole  an  accurate  description,  and  itreflecls 
great  credit  on  the  learning  and  industry  of  our  Author.  With 
regard  to  Uie  last  anecdote,  had  she' taken  the  pains  to  consillt 
Suetonius  (in  Vit.  Caligulie),  she  would  have  found  that  it  was 
uota  joke  practised  upon  his  favourites,  but  an  expedient  used 
by  that  capricious  tyrant  to  vent  Ids  spleen  upon  the  people. 
(Hiidiutorio  mnnerey  roductin  interdum  flagrantUHimo  nolo 
velisy  emitti  quenquam  retabat. 

At  the  Vatican  she  bui'sts  again  iuto  raptures,  and  her  dic- 
tiou  reels,  as  it  were,  with  the  intoxication  of  lier  delight. 
Cielings  liclily  paiiitetl  in  fresco,  antient  luosa'ics,  gates  of 
bruiue,  euliituiis  of  porphyry,  Grecian  marbles,  oriental  ala¬ 
basters,  inexhaustible  treasures  of  sculpture,  seem  to  have  so 
cunfouiuled  lier  senses,  as  to  have  iinjiartcd  to  her  language  the 
contortions  of  the  Sybil,  but  (wc  arc  sorry  to  add)  with  little  ‘ 
of  her  inspiration. 

*  You  think  I  rave,*  she  observes  to  her  correB|>ondent,  *  but  it  is 
not  mere  ordinary  grandeur  or  costly  magnificence  that  lias  trans¬ 
ported  me  thus.  The  splendour  of  palaces  may  he  rivalled,  and  the 
magnitude  of  temples  imitated :  but  tlie  labour  and  wcultb  of  the  united 
World  couid  not  produce  another  Vatican.* 

Granted.  But  was  it  necessary  to  embody  so  obvious  a  truism 
in  three  pages  of  declamation  ?  High  feelings  disdain  (lie  pomp  . 
of  rhetorical  description.  A  few  words, — a  single  phrase  will 
fretpiently  represent  a  genuine  emotion  with  more  effect  and 
lidflity  than  the  most  swelling  and  magnificent  diction.  It  is, 
lioaever,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  we  accompanied  her 
ilirongb  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  Her  decisions  ujKm  the 
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varioim  «i>ocimrn«  of  art  wliirh  are  rtojioaiUMl  tlirre,  rx!iiMt 
iiuidi  taste  aiut  jinlijeinent.  We  frtr!»car  to  follow  her  in  h<T 
<le«criptions.  In  truth,  we  have  been  always  convinced  tint 
sculpture  and  paiiiUiii'  are  not  susceptible  of  description.  We 
may  indeed  express  our  own  sensations  ;  hut  wliat  written  deli¬ 
neation  can  impart  the  i^ruce  and  the  dignity  dilTtised  over  them,— 
that  undefined  charm  which  breathes  in  the  air  and  attitude  of 
the  marble,  or  glows  in  the  tint  and  tone  of  the  canvas  ?  Wlio 
can  describe  the  bitterness  and  anguish  depict uretl  in  the  fea- 
lures  of  the  Lnocoon,  the  pangs  of  parental  affection  and  the 
convulsive  throbbings  of  exhausted  nature?  hat  phrase  can 
portray  the  incHabie  beauty  and  sujier-linman  sublimity  of  our 
8aviotir  in  the  Transfiguration  ?  T or  this  reason,  we  refrain 
from  presenting  our  readers  with  the  Author’s  ol>s«*rvations 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  Vatican,  since  tlie  minutest  analysis 
of  the  feelings  can  convey  no  image  of  the  stupendous  works 
which  excite  tlicni.  If  we  do  not  abstain  from  extracting  i 
part  of  Iht  clfusions  upon  the  Apollo*  it  is  because  >ve  cannot 
iielp  admiring  the  poetic  enlbusiasm  with  which  she  ha3  express¬ 
ed  tier  emotions. 

‘  Never  was  there  revealed  to  the  dreams  of  gifted  genius  a  vision 
of  such  celestial,  such  soul-beaming  beauty !  The  god  of  light,  and 
jwesy,  and  imaginutlon,  stands  confessed  to  our  dazzled  senses.  Ilo 
IS  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  though  he  deigns  to  tread  it.  Hi* 
home  is  in  the  heavens.  He  looks,  he  moves,  he  breathes  a  god.  Di¬ 
vinity  is  stampetl  on  his  brow.  His  “  Hyperion  curls'*  cluster  round 
a  brow  formed  to  command.  Milton  seems  to  have  had  in  view  tins 
ilivineform  when  he  described  our  I'irst  Parent. 

His  fair  largo  front  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule  ;  ami  hyacintiiino  locks 
Kound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
('lustering,  hut  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad.” 

•  His  is  not  merely  the  rude  power  of  pliysical  strength  lliat  nerves  the 
muscles  and  swells  the  limbs  of  the  Hercules.  It  is  the  migfit  of 
mind  which  raises  him  above  brute  force,  aud  makes  us  feel  that  a 
visible  goil  is  before  us.  He  does  not  bend  on  us  that  serene  eye. 
Some  object  more  distant,  hut  beneath  him,  for  a  moment  attracts  lib 
regard.  Some  feeling  of  transient  indignation  and  disilnin  swells  hb 
nostril,  and  slightly  curls  his  full  upper  lip.  Yet  dignified  ami  unper¬ 
turbed,  conscious  of  his  power,  and  eonlident  in  his  success,  he  gives 
one  proud  glance  to  sec  tlio  reptile  he  scorns  perish  by  his  dart,  and 
■carcely  pauses  in  liis  majestic  course.*  Vol.  1,  pp.  Did,  IGT.  : 

'rids  is  vigorous  writing;  hut  the  .\j)ollo  still  nMuains  unde-  | 
scrilieil,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  long  continue  to  be  the  | 

Hune  (jualcm  ne(|uco  nionstrarc  ct  sentio  taiUuni.  | 
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It  may,  liowovor,  lio  (|iit>stion(Hl  whether  our  fair  TravoUor  Iim 
correctly  coiiceived  his  uttitiule,  which  by  many  competent  cri¬ 
tics  ii*  tieirunl  to  be  that  of  having  ju^t  slain  the  Pythian  ser|)ent. 
All  attentive  examination  of  this  matchless  sculpture  has  frequently 
excitetl  more  than  doubt  in  our  minds  upon  the  subject.  It 
seems  to  us,  that  the  introduction  of  the  serpent  on  the  trunk 
uf  the  tree  by  Ids  side,  militates. strongly  aicainst  the  vul|^ 
liypotliesis.  Wc  are  unprepared,  however,  with  u  belter  ex¬ 
plication  in  its  room. — I'liis  wonderful  statue  was  found  near 
Aiitium,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  su|)pose<l  to  have  keen 
Nero's.  Tiie  name  of  the  artist  is  unknown.  Winkeliuan  and 
the  critics  of  his  day  ascribed  it  to  the  great  age  of  sculptured- 
die  time  of  Alexander  the  (ireat.  It  Is  now  discovered  to  be  of 
lUdiuH  marble,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  a  higher  date  than 
tliecMupire,  though  the  work  no  doubt  of  a  (irecian  sculptor. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  from  some 
grout  master  of  the  genuine  age  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  froui 
die  |)4Tuliarly  thin  folds  of  the  clilamys,  that  (he  original  must 
have  been  in  bron/e.  The  bands  and  one  arm  have  been  cluinsily 
restored.  One  foot  and  ancle  also  were  fractured,  but  have. been 
hadly  repaired.  Vet,  with  all  tliese  disadvantagi's,  its  tran¬ 
scendent  perfections  are  beyond  dispute. 

The  only  modern  statues  which  have  been  admit ttul  into  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  are,  the  Perseus  and  the  Pugilists  uf 
Ctnova.  For  ourselves,  we  have  uniformly  tlioiiglit  that  tbi^ 
works  uf  this  great  artist,  who  has  had  the  singular  merit  of 
estuhlLshing  a  new  Rouiaii  school  of  sculpture,  ought  not  to  have 
l*«*en  jdaeed  (here.  When  the  Apollo  was  at  P.iris,  the  Perseus, 
which  i.s  nearly  a  copy  of  (hat  statue,  might  have  been  not  only 
‘Midurcil,  hut  admired.  Hut  the  Apollo  is  restored,  and  who 
can  toleiMtc  a  mere  copy  by  the  siiie  of  such  an  original }  Wc 
concur,  however,  in  the  Author’s  criticism. 

*  The  Perseus  is  undeniably  beautiful — but  is  it  not  the  mere  beauty 
of  form  and  feature  ?  He  is  strikingly  graceful — but  is  it  not  the  grace 
taught  by  art  ?  His  air  and  attitude,  bis  very  tread,  have  sumetbing  in 
dieiu  studied,  and  of  stage  effect,  remote  from  the  truth  and  freenoin 
of  nature.  He  looks  more  like  a  being  playing  a  part,  than  Perseus 
himself.  It  has  been  censured  too  as  cficaiinate;  it  is  in  feminine 
beauty  that  Cunova  excels,  and  its  character  he  1ms  impressed  upon, 
this  work.  It  is  a  being  too  .soft  and  refined  for  a  man,  much  less  for 
a  warrior,  yet  it  does  not  bear  the  character  of  a  god.  The  head  is 
hne,  and  its  expression,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medusa's  head,  has 
been  deservedly  admired.  The  arms  and  contour  of  the  limbs  aro 
^licalely  beautiful.  But  with  all  its  fault.s,  tlie  Perseus  is  an  hontmr 
*0  modern  statuary,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  its  distinguislietl 
‘^tist.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  \7{\  17K 

I'o  these  judicious  observations  wc  have  little  to  add,  but  tliat 
*f  IV  (he  opinion  of  (hose  wliosc  opinions  on  (hc.^e  subjects  are 
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orarleSy  that  Canova  t>em  too  mtich  disri|>lino<1  in  iIk'  school 
of  Michael  An^<‘lo,  to  proihice  ivorks  that  nre  likely  to  vie  wi|}| 
the  aniieiit  schools,  whose  pn^dinc^  (|iialities  arc  ease  and  sim. 
plicity.  His  figures  appear  conscious,  as  it  were,  of  Uie  presence 
of  s|)ectators.  Ilia  muscles  are  too  intensely  in  action,  and  his 
|)ersona^es  have  somethin in  their  attitude  and  expression  (hit 
is  either  above  or  below  nature.  We  would  limit,  however,  these 
animadversions  to  Uic  firoductions  of  this  c^elehrated  artist  down 
to  the  period  when  our  Author  wrote  her  account,  and  parlicti* 
larly  to  those  which  are  exhihitcsl  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  ^te« 
rally  allowetl,  that,  since  that  time,  the  genius  of  Canova  his 
made  a  sudden  spring ;  that  he  has  purified  his  style  from  many 
of  its  meretricious  grac^,  and  attained,  in  three  short  years,  to 
excellencies  wliicli  a  long  life  might  have  been' well  spent  in  actpiir- 
ing.  We  arc  bapjiy.  to  quote  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion, 
the  language  of  our  own  distinguished  sculptor,  who  visited 
Home  hi  the  autumn  of  1810,  and  who  thus,  in  a  private  letter, 
M|>eaks  with  the  warmtli  ami  liberality  of  real  genius,  of  his 
friend  and  competitor.  *  Above  all  modern  art  in  Home, 
‘  Canova*s  works  arc  the  chief  attractions.  His  latter  produc- 
‘  tions  are  of  a  far  more  natural  ami  exalted  character  than  his 


‘  earlier  ones  ;  and  his  fame  is  even  wronged  hg  those  inas- 
‘  terly  statues  which  are  now  in  England.  He  in  excelling  U 

*  titnpliciig  and  grace  every  dag.  An  Endyinion  for  tire  Duke 

*  of  Devonshire,  a  Magdalen  fur  Lord  Liverpool,  and  a  Nymph, 

*  are  hU  latest  works.’  From  such  an  artist  as  Chantrey,  this 
is  at  once  high  praise  and  authurilative  evidence.  We  understiud 
also  from  iiidispntuhle  authority,  that  ThorwaUlson,  the  other 
sculptor  at  Uoine.  who  is  dividing  the  sullrages  of  the  cognoscenti 
with  Canova,  is  daily  exhibiting  proofs  ef  improved  and  ex¬ 
panding  powers. 

Our  Author  traversed  the  long  geographical  gallery  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  immense  maps  of  Italy,  till  she  arrived 
at  tlie  chambers  hung  witli  tapestry  copied  from  the  cartoons  of 
Rufl'aclle.  .  And  we  learn  for  the  first  time  with  deep  regret, 
that  of  these  precious  originals,  twelve  of  the  largest  si'/e  are  no 
where  to  he  found.  Of  the  smaller  ones,  seven  arc  in  this  couw- 
try;  the  rest  are  irretrievably  lost.  Wc  never  suspected  till  now, 
that  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  form  so  small  a  part  of 
those  executed  by  this  great  master. — It  is  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  wc  accompany  our  fair  Tourist  into  the  Camere  of  Raf« 


faelle,  one  of  the  most  interesting  apartments  of  tlie  Vatu^Q* 
Herself  (as  she  tells  us)  an  artist,  we  arc  not  surprisc<l  at  the 
rapturous  admiration  with  which  she  contemplated  (he  fresooet 
of  that  immortal  painter.  She  has  correctly  seized  the  distio* 
guishing  features  which  exalt  Uic  style  of  Raffaclle  above  tliat 
Michael  Angelo ;  truth,  majesty,  and  the  beauty  that  find* 
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way.  to  the  heart.  It  ia  easy  to  eatimale  from  the  works  which 
Ilf  |f(t  to  the  world  at  the  [>reiQature  a^e  of  thirty  six,  what  he. 
ini^it  have  been,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  very  day-spring 
of  his  genius.  Besides  the  loss  of  so  many  noble  productioioi 
which  a  more  extended  duration  of  years  inisd^t  have  enablcit 
him  to  execute,  we  have, to  mourn  oyer  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
mouldering  frescoes  of  the  Camere.  They  are  not,  however, 
ill  (lone  by  his  own  hand :  many  of  them  were  painted  bv  hts' 
pupils  under  his  eye  and  from  his  designs.  Some  of  the  finest 
beads  have  been  injured  and  defaced.  .  These,  ^v^bastiaii  del 
Pioinbo  was  em)doyed  to  rcstoie  :  though  a  ca|utal  colourist,  he 
executed  the  task  so  ill  that  Titian  purposely  asketl  him,  *  Clia 

*  fosse  (piel  presumtuoso  ed  iguorante,  che  avea.emhrattati  cpie 

*  volt!  We  cannot  omit  our  Author's  excellent  analysis  of  the 
fmest  of  those  specimens';  though  our  limits  aihuunlsli  us  that 
we  must  he  sparing  of  our  extracts.  It  is  the  School  of  Atliens 
of  which  she  speaks. 

*  I  cannot  find  words  to  speak  my  admiration  of  thiaw'Onderful  per¬ 
formance,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  pro¬ 
ductions  of  mind.  I1ic  skill  of  the  composition — the  art  with  wmeh 


fifty  two  (ignres,  all  of  equal  importance,  all  philosoidiers,  all  in  the 
same  style  of  dress,  are  arranged  in  one  piece,  without  monotony^ 


crowding,  or  confusion, -~thc  interest  given  to  n  cold  scholastic  dis¬ 
cussion — no  praise  can  render  it  justice.  On  the  steps  of  a  Grecian 
portico,  stand  Aristotle  and  Plato  engiif^eil  iu  argument,  *  and  each 
holding  a  volume  in  his  hand,  'fheir  ilisciples  are  ranged  around  at¬ 
tentively  listening  to  them.  Beneath  is  Diogenes — an  •  inimitable 
fiffure, — listlessly  extended  on  the  steps.  On  ttie  left  at  the  top.  h 


figure, — listlessly  extended  on  the  steps.  On  the  left  at  the  top,  h 
.S^rates,  earnestly  talking  to  young  Alcibiudes,  who  listens  in  a 
lingering  sort  of  attitude,  as  if  half  subdued  by  the  wisilom  of  the  .sage, 
— 4uilf  willing  to  turn  away  from  it.  I  know  not  why  the  young 
Grecian  was  not  made  more  handsome.  A  figure  in  deep  distracted 
thought,  leaning  on  his  elbow :  Zoroaster  bolding  a*  globe;  A^bi- 
medcs  (said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Raffaelle’s  uncle  IWaniante  tlie  archi¬ 
tect)  stooping  to  trace  a  geometrical  figure,  and  the  whole  group  that 
surrounds  him,  are  beyond  all  praise.  In  the  comer  on  the  right,  the 
figure  with  a  black  cap,  is  the  portrait  of  Uaffiiclle  himself,  and* that 
Wde  him  of  Pietro  Peruginol’  Vol.  II.  pS85.  ■ 

The  gallery  of  oil  paintings  in  tlie  Vatican,*  contains  the  two 
finest  pictures  in  the  world  ;  the  Transfiguration  of  Ualfaelle, 
ind  Domenichino's  Communion  of  St.  Jerome.  Of  secondary 
bine,  Guido's  Fortune,  t  most  beautiful  allegory,  Andrea  Sae- 
Hii’s  Dream  of  St.  Bruno,  and  Titian*s  Martyrdom  ofStJ'Se- 
Wstiin,  bold  nearly  aii  equal  rank.  All  critics  probably  will  not 
t^ree  witli  our  Author,  who  censures  this  last  piece  as  a  poor 
coiajioMtion.  None  of  these  pictures  are  in  frames,*  and  the 
rooms  in  which  they  are  hung,  are  badly  Hghteil.  .She*  wa« 
not  slightly  annoyed  by  tliolrifio  of  copyists,  uho^e  huge  pictiiiwa 
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and  soafibkk  kotli  here  and  in  the  Camere  of  Raffaelle,  block  ap 
tba  Tiew  of  the  originals.  Copyingt  it  seems,  Is  a  liimUfa 
Irafte  at  Rome.  Numbers  live  upon  Raflaelle  alone;  aoditb 
amazing,  she  says,  how  well  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  aatiiS^ 
with  their  own  compositions.  ‘  iVon  e  ca/firu,*  ^  (which  ia 
Italian  acceptation  means  very  good,)  observed  uue,  after  com¬ 
paring  his  own  daub  with  the  Transfiguration. 

We  have  lingered  with  this  entertaining  and  spirited  Writer  fto 
long  in  the  Vatican,  that  we  should  pass  over  her  account  of  lh« 
Museum  of  the  Capitol  altogether,  were  it  not  for  the  masterly 
outline  she  has  given  us  of  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  ancient 
sculpture, — the  Dying  Gladiator. 

•  You  DOW  enter  the  last  room,  in  which  you  will  see  nothing,, 
a  long  time,  but  the  Dying  Gladiator.  It  is  of  its  kind  the 
statue  in  the  world.  The  learned  connoisseur  and  the  untaught  pea* 
aanta  whom  you  may  see  assembled  around  it  on  Sundays,  are  eqmllj 
atruck  with  its  faultless  perfection.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  fonpt,  ai 
far  at  mere  corporeal  formation  can  go ;  but  unlike  most  of  the 
celebrated  works  of  ancient  art,  there  is  no  ideal  beauty,  no  exprei* 
slow  of  those  high  qualities  and  attributes,  that  spring  from  thClpttl 
It  is  not  a  god,  nor  a  hero,  but  a  man — and  a  man  of  servile  eoAdi* 
tioD,  and  unelevated  mind.  The  whole  expression  of  the  head  ttd 
figure  prove  it.  The  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hard  edi 
Wray  nrom  labour,  and  a  rope  is  knotted  about  the  neck.  He  s6m 
endeavouring  to  suppress  the  expression  of  agony  ;  not  a  sigh^  aols 
^roan  escapes  him ;  nis  life-bloou  trickles  freely  from  the  wound  iahb 
side ;  he  sinks  in  that  last  dreadful  faintness  of  ebbing  lift,  whidtM 
roust  sooner  or  later  feel.  He  still  supports  himself  faintly  on  his  ana 
but  his  limbs  have  lost  their  force,  nis  bristling  hair  anda^ooued 
fiice  express  the  dreadful  workings  of  present  pain  and  the 
conviction  of  certain  death.  He  is  lying  u|)on  a  shield;  a'ibb|t 
sword  or  daner  beside  him,  and  a  broken  horn.  The  critics  setwtD 
agree  that  he  cannot  be  a  gladiator,  for  tlicse  were  not  their  prepa 
araas.  The  enrd  round  the  neck  and  the  horn  perplex  them ;  bsste 
appears  from  an  andent  Greek  inscription,  that  the  heralds  sC  the 
Olympic  games  had  a  cord  round  their  necks,  and  gave  a  sigediit 
their  oororoencement  by  blowing  a  horn ;  nay,  this  very  inscriptioa 
was  affixed  upon  the  statue  of  a  herald,  who  was  also  a  victor  in  tkwe 
games/^  Vol.  II.  pp.  420 — 422. 

The  AuUior  labours  to  prove;  that  it  is  the  celebrated  s|e^ 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  a  wounded  man  by  Ctesilaiis,  a 
sculptor,  who  liv^  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war* 
Winkdman  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  Ctesjiads,  be- 
CAUse  he  imagmei  that  so  great  an  artist  would  not  deal  in  siA* 
Jecta  not  purely  heroic.  These  questions  appear  to  us  of  Btt^ 
ODOMiil.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  that  the  statue  represents  a  dyii^ 
mi. 


♦  Winkeiman.  hV  6.  c.  2.  s.  24. 


wrniejl.  ,  r#von  it  our  liniits  iierntHtrd  us,  wo  know  uvjO: 
l|iit  ifotbins^  is  more  laborious  aiuiTallguHit;/,^  Tfiii Tier 
"flU  tlie  ceJebrated  fresco  of  the  l^ast  Jutlprcuuiut,  bv 


■No  one,  she  says,  *  can  now  see  it  without  a  teehi^  cuT^ 
disappointment.  In  the  first  place,  the  architect  or  th<4 
cliaael  has  so  in;;cniousiy  contriveil  to  exclude  the  light,  Jili 


n't 

*  I  ' 

ybt  ntil>  the  ruins  of  anctciii  Home  arc'extimfuetT  with  muctf 
^rinljbul  fliose  woritft arb  liastfly  sUrVeyeJ,w1iieh  V^  nct^iTr* 

i^clont  nor  modem,  and  noUhor  heautiful  nor  inlerbstinu  j— * 
diose  of  the  middle  as^,^  which  compfeliond  tlie  loni' and  har'-** 
barons  jieriod  from  the  rej<fti  of  Constantine  to  Ijco  X.^ — 
iht'  iirth  to  the  sixfoenth  rentiiry.  'Hie  woik  uIjH)  ia  hV  Jtd 
ith^ns  deficient  in  lively*  and  characteristic 'descriptions  of  Uie 
ificslrm  city. '  *  ^ 

'  The  Streets  of  Rome  are  narrow,  "looin^aiul  dirty.  I^ls  (illli 
ii  amongst  the  ehlest  of  its  aiitiijulties.  There  are  uo  trot1oir§ 
for  foot  passengers,  who  iiave  ilie  agreeable  chance  of  I»eiiig  I'ua' 
over  every  minute.  But  at  Borne,  no  people  of  condition  walk.^ 
Tbo  best  street  is  the  Corso,  so  naumd  from  beinfj  the  rat*e- 
ronrsc.  It  extends  a  inrlc  in  a  direct  line. from  the  Fiaxxa*  del 
Pnpoto  Jo  the  base  of  the  t'apiloline  hill;  but,  thou'gUMined 
kim’ chirirches  and  palaces,’  its  extreme  narrowness  givcajf  ad 
5tr  of  meanness  and  gloom.  .\ll  the  atr»H‘ts  am  disgraced  tiy 
erections  in  (lie  vih^st  taste.  The  bad  style  of  the  moderiT  ai’^ 
chuc^turc  i.s  judieioiisly  noticeil,  more  espe.clally  uf  the 
•^Putting  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s,  cijuaily  ouh  Jlia 
iMK'stiiMi,  our  Author  remarks  that  she  knows  no  cliimhudii 
Kotue,  whose  exterior  elevation  is  so  noble  as  our 
tithe  fields.  This  observation,  however,  applies 
trehiteotiire,  and  not  to  their  interior  dt'oiViaioR, 

^erb  am)  splendid.  We  cannot  visit  witii  bar*  the.  hwi^ -Ciithd 
b^e  of  Roman  Cliiirches  which  slie  hax  eiinnie/atctf  aStl* 

-.1  •<»  !•  «.  ■  ^*1  .  it  "*  *  •  1  - 1’ Al.  L' ‘ 


Augdo  in  tiie  Sistioa  chapel,  is  intitled  to  au  akrulgful  jiuUom, 
akidb  is  all  that  wc  can  spate  it,  for  il  is  in  striutei*  uooqprdai^ 
iritb  (lie  rules  of  taste  and  of  coiniiNui  sense,  than  (iie  gcumd 
ntoof  .remarks  u|ioii  this  great  |>erk>rniaiiee  wilirwiitcii  -worMai 
fiBiiiiiar.  ^ 

...  St  ‘  mm  Httiii 


Aot  to  be  seen  at  all  .unless  the  sun  is  in  the  nieijdian*.,  ‘lk> 

tklfs  this,  a  huge,  bigli,  red,  velvet  canopy  lifts  lU  nwWarff  btfR 
Wbi  the  altar  into  the  very  centre  of  the  picture,  bfcakiac^ 'dj^tSe 
and  spoiling ‘the  effect.  Wc  made  hit^est  irith  wtie  of 
^  cardinals  to  get  this  canopy  removed.  Tlie  *ffW>en  tc3akct^^‘tbe 
^hole  of  the  wall  at  the  upper  end-  of  the  cha|)el*  tla? 

ia Christ  judging  the  world,' and  4onoitooiiig  the  traiWMlMs 
*tptence  upon  the  cursed.  Glory  inefiable  hovers  over  bis  liCtiik^jyial 
^nts  aad  oeatiticd  spirits  surround  biuu-  The  last  uplifted  lookiuof 
d‘u*e,  whom  the  loiiiisters  of  ^elestjul  vengf^uce  are  burling  to  the 


Borne. 

and  the  ghaetly  fear  ’depicted  oo  iheir  coan 


\ 
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botcomleat  abyn^  and  the  gbaetly  fear  ’depicted  oo  ihelr  coaoteol^e, 
ere  horrible  beyoad  deecription. '  Charoo  is  ferrying  them  oftr]^ 
dark  waters  of  the  Styx,  and  driving  the  reluctant  spirite  out  ekk 
his  oar»  as  Dante  describes  him*-  •  '  '  ^  " 

'  Batte  col  remo  qualunque  s*  adagia.  \ 

Thedepdis  of  hell  open  on  Its  brink,  and  ydling  demons,'  such  as 
even  Dantc*s  fancy  could  scarcely  have  conjured  up,  stretch  forth 
their  fiery  arms  to  seize  their  victims.  On  the  other  hand,  round  die 
throne  of’  glory,  angels  are  sounding  the  golden  trump,  at  whick  the 
dead  arise.  Their  lifeless  re-animating  forms  are  so  finely  detigasd; 
that  unnatural  as  is  the  sul^ect,  they  seem  to  come  to  life 
your  eyes.  \f' 

•  *  Ttie  grand  and  prominent  figure  of  tho  Judge  and  Redeeraec  of 
tlie  world  is  the  dividing  point  of  the  picture,  and  gives  it  eJearaesi, 

Cideur,  and  effect  of  composition.  On  the  whole,  ,1  think,  the 
t  Judgement  is  now  more  valuable  as  a  school  of  dcsignl  than  ss 
a  fine  painting.  Beautiful  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  sublime  in  (Aceptioii 
and  astonishing  in  execution.  Still  it  is  a  labour  rather,  than  a  plea* 
sure  to  look  at  it.  Its  blackened  surface^  its  dark  and  din^y  coIbu^ 
Ing,  the  confusion  and  multitude  of  its  naked  figures,  thenr  untiatu* 
rat  position  suspended  in  the  air,  confound  and  bewilder  the  aenfeesl 
Mickacl  Angelo  has  indeed  shewn  hinwelf  master  of  the  grand  aad 
the  terrible  ( and  the  learning,  the  perfection  of  design,  the  grandeur  of 
thought  evinced  by  this  sublime  composition,  must  be  univeraaky  ad* 
mired  by  Judges.  To  colouring  it  has  no  pretensions,  and  itisiiko 
defideat  in  the  expression  of  its  various  passions.  But  it  is  faded  and 
dchsiccd,  ami  from  what  it  is,  we  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  whiqi| 
was.  Its  defects  become  daily  more  glaring — its  beauties  vapuh. 
Could  the  author  now  behold  the  mighty  work  on  which  he* 
seven  years  of  unremitting  labour,  with  what  grief  and  mortiffcation 
would  he  ace  iL*  Vol.  II.  pp.  372—6.  ^  ^ 

lids  siufular,  that  our  fair  critic  should  not  have  advert^  te 
the  aolecUiu  introduced  into  this  picture,  of  Cbaroids  ferrying 
over  the  boat,  as  an  injury  to  the  unity  of  its  purpose..  But  we 
are  awwrcp  that  in  depreciaiinj^  the  merit  of  Michael  Angelo,  we 
are  simmig  against  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
the  art,  and  setting  at  naught  the  traditionary  enthusiasm  ahi9li 
|[iaa  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  concerning 
hild.  Sir  Joshua  Reynokis  hails  him  as  the  father  and  found^ 
of  modern  art ;  and  whilst  wc  are  breathing  the  heresv  that  his 
talents,  thouxrh  universal,  fell  short  of  excellence  in  each  of  theii 


de|Mrtineuts,  we  render  willing  homa^e.to  his  taste  for  subliiphl 

and  ^«^ndenr.  Yet,. surely,  the  auxiliary  ornaments  of  .cokwr- 
ink  are  requisite  to  Uie  perfection  of  the  art ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able.  Uiat  the  great  painter  whom  we  have  just  cited,  whilst  be 
himself  indulged  in  the  wildest  witchery  of  colour,  and  excelled 
in  the  dexterous  management  of  c/iiciro-tcwro,  was  giving  tbe 
sanction  of  his  own  taste. and  discernment  (o  a  character  essen¬ 
tially  dtfllhrent  from  Buonarotrs. 


TbCiUiird  foluine  contains  n  m.inuU  apd  enter Uiningaooanai 
af  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobiljty,,  and  the  piclurQa.whiob 
•dorn  them.  .  There  it  somcUiiug  impueiog  in  ilie  n^ry.aaoie  of 

*  palace.  But  in  the  best  of  lUetn,  there,  is  a  barreiiQeaa,Ln 
liwk  of  misery ;  and  oontemptiblo  ineaoncbaea  adhere  to  their 
|ipmp  and  inagnificeiicc.  ,  Not  ope  of  them  is  tolerably  dean. 
«'You  see  and  smdl  abominable  dunghills  and  heaps  of  iM*diire 

*  detiling  their  columned,  courts  and  their  marble  slair-oaaes. 

*  You  pass  through  king  suites  of  roi>ins  with  a  tew  old  craty 

*  Cables  and  chairs,  and  see  around  you  nothing  but  ghiocn  and 

*  discoififort.**  (VoL'lll.  p.  4.)  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
Italian  nobleman  to  go  up  to  the  attics  of  his  own  palace, and  to  let 
his*  chief  i^ins  to  lodgers.  Bfoud  as  he  is,  lie  thinks  this 
no  degradation '.‘though  he  would  's}Hirri  the  idea  of  allowing 
hh  sons  to  follow  any  profession,  save  that  of  arms  or  the 
church. I  But  the  Doria,  the  Borghesc,  and  the  Colon na  stilt 
possess  wcaltli  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  immense 
palaces.  Yet  at  the  Doria  palace,  butter  is  actually  uold^  a 
trade  which  in  England  would  seem  rather  singular  m.,  one  of 
iba.iirst  noblemen  to  carry  on  in  his  own  house.  Timjgallery 
of  this  palace  is  esteemed  one  of  the  iiest  collectiom^  (ift<paint^ 
is!^  in  Italy.  As  for  the  Roman  nobility,  they  neither  banl^ 
nor  slioot,  nor  read,  nor  write*  They  liiiger  through  tbufcftSi 
soon  jH^rhaps  with  their  Daiiao,  as  duteous  Cano/im  aei^OOllN, 
and  In  the  evening,  winter  and  summer,  meander  up  end  dcftctt 
the  Corso  in  their  carriages  fur  two  hours.  EiitertaioihC^s 
dpnn  any  large  scale  arc  very  rare  ;  and  even  the  humbldr  poh* 
versaildnc  is  uncommon  ;  so  that  at  Roracj  where*  there *are 
public  aimiscmeiits  except  during  the  Carnival,  and  where  digiier 
and  supper  parties  are  unknown,  nothing  can  be  more  gloomy^d 
unsocial  than  the  habits  of  the  Roman  noblesse.  The  Dhk^ 
luma,  the  banker,  has  a  weekly  party  like  an  English  tttdf,  yilidre 
music  and  gambling  arc  the  amusements.' But  tlie  best 

iti' Koine  are  given  by  a  lady  whose  learning  and  talentd  WbifM 
in  any  country  place  her  in  the  first  class, ‘and  who^  pethiij|l8,  t||^ 
babits  and  character,  is  more  Italian  than  British'— theT>tirtijhdtl^ 
Devonshire.  Lucien  Buonaparte  receives*  in '  the  etenihj^a 
aelfct  few  ;  and  those  who  have  once  felt  the  charm  of '(bat 
dety^  will  not  easily  relinquish  it.  His  sister,  the  Princess  Wia- 
fiua  Borghesc,  seet^  only  fier  iarttcii/ar /Weiacfc;‘*4brf’ft^ 
ssrier,  and  perhaps 'more  desirable,^  for  ^ntlmi^* 
tube  included  amonWi  them.  The.  following skettdi  of  *IblU|ll 
manners  lays  [0|>en  me  j^incipal  cadsc  of  their  coiTiiptiotf|  &'d 
inclines  us  almost  to  despair  of  the  social  and  mdraltecifmttdtf 
of  the  country. 

•  1  have  cndcdvoi'iif d  to  divest  jmyrctf  of  tngiibli  plcjudfi^CjS,  Vt4 
there  are  Bomc,  no  EnglishworxNm  can  wish  to  get  rid  of.  As^usloneq 
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from  iiii'jncy  to  dclicucy  of  iiMtliiucotf  prupriuly  of  A:oiu}uct»  ••d*t 
higiisptMeof  moral  rcctituilc}  tliclr  violation  sbucks  our 
and  even  otir  taste.  In  the  manners  and  habiU',  in  Uie  very  air  o( 
thoitnliun  ladies,  there  is  a  want  of  elej^ance  and  delicacy,  »11i^ 
•nTOumirc  liberties  of  speech,  which  w’ould  oftt  nd  and  diigtuttoor 
country  women;  and  the  strain  of  uniform  gallantry,  hyperbolical 
Huitcr)’  and  nonsense,  in  which  the  men  usually  address  tWm,  taU 
wdiich  they  like  and  expect,  m  a  decisive  proof  of  the  diilerencebe* 
tween  the  icmaJe  character  hero  and  in  England.  Until  a  veryjif. 
cidad  change  takes  place  in  that  of  the  Italian  women,  there  can  bt 
no  general  iinproveinent ;  and  1  look  upon  the  system  ol'  ofivaiioi  mr* 
Vt'Hti  to  he  dcbtructive  of  tlie  in  )raK  usefulness,  and  res|>eeUd)ilit}' at' 
tile  female  character.’  Vol.  11.  p.  ^17. 

Wo  cannot  pursue  our  Author  any  further  into  her  juM  awl 
accurate  disquisitions  uii  (lie  state  of  ItuliHii  tnunners,  norVvHt 
uttoniptau  ahridijeiuenl  uf  her  copious  and  discerning  cntinsiuh 
cm  their  music,  literature,  and  poetry.  We  regret  still  iiu^i 
that  Uic  extent  whieli  our  article  has  reached  already f.wilf  U4 
uud'ei'  us  to  uecoiup;vjiy  this  agreeahle  Writer  in  her  iutercsUag 
%'XCtfrsioiis  to  I'ivoli,  to  the  villas  of  Hadrian  and  of  CWcr^ 
to  Albatio  and  the  tirotto  Ferrara.  We  think,  howevef,  laiu 
readers  will  he  interested  in  the  anecdote  which  we  insert  of  Um 
lianditti,  who,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  police,  and  in  deliancraf 
law  and  goveninient,  infest  the  neii^hhourliood  of  iloine  U)»  in 
very  gales,  and  concerning  whom  ftirs.  Cirrahani  has  given  ti# 
luany  enrious  details.  ^ 

•  Yesterday  evening,  T.ucien  lluonaparte’s  villa*  was  entcretjt?y*ji 
gang  of  banditti.  Monsignore  the  old  priest  of  the  family,  htwing 
Set  Out  bt)  Ins  accnistomed  walk’,*  unluckily  proceedtHl  to  llie  ruins  of 
Tuscnlura,  whhn  suddenly  from  the  bushes  that  shade  thccavitvof 
the  Ani|>hilI)oatre,  two  armed  men  sprung  upon  him,  dragged  kiii 
to  the  thickets,  where  four  others  were  Iving  in  ambush,  aiW  kaviog 
stripped  him  of  his  watch,  moin.'y  and  clothes,  tiisl  his  hands, |,an4 
kept  him  prisoner  tiioi’c  till  sunset,  when  tliey  crept  tlirough  tiu; 
wood  to  Uioiiouse,  and  made  a  halt  among  the  thick  laurels  and  shrubs 
clui^to  iu  111  the  nican  time,  .the  family  sat  down  to  tabU,  but  as 
Munslgnoro  was  not  to  be  found,  a  servant  was  sent  in  search  of  him, 
wife  lel't  the  door  unfastened.  Making  their  approaches  *ofUy»  five 
of  the  bandltti'coteriHi  unpcrccivcd,  and  the  sixth  guarded  the  door. 
Mbnsignore  seized  this  mmneut  to  betake  himself  to  his' he^lli,  atid 
buried  hraisclf  in  an  outhouse,  wliCrc  he  was  (bund  many  hours  after¬ 
wards  more  dead  ihmi  alivo.  In  ilie  mean  whHc,  the  live  robbers  ath 
van^l  into  the  house,  but  atiUetl  in  a  moment  the  crii!8  >of  the  aer* 
vants  by  presenting  their  tire  arms.  One  maid  servant  escapod*  and 
gave  tbeaiarin  tatho  dining  room.:  Tiie  whole  party  iltd  to  conceal 
thamacUrea  ;  bat  tlic  secretary,  wlm  had  previously  left  the  rooin* 
aidxed  by  Ule  rubbers,  ulro  iiusliH>k  him  for  tUo  I’riuee,  aud^e^rtHN 
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of  with  the  head  buUer  and  the  porter  to  the  mountain  above  Velletrt» 
•  distance  of  aeven  miles.  The  next  morning  they  dispeiched  the 
poor  porter  as  embassador  to  the  Princei  to  propose  termsy  which  were* 
the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  4000  crowns,  or,  on  the  non*payment  of 
H  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  shoot  the  prisoners.  Luoien  sent  beok 
half  of  their  demand  in  money,  and  an  order  on  his  banker  for  the 
residue.  They  sent  back  the  order  tom  tlirough  the  middle  with  a 
farther  demand  of  4000  crowns  besides  the  9000  they  had  received, 
llie  Prince  received  this  insolent  mandate  at  Rome,  where  he  had 
ttken  refuge  and  has  been  obliged  to  obey  it.  A  detachment  of 
troops  and  two  hundred  armed  peasants,  were  ready  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  villains ;  but  till  the  captives  were  released,  they  could  not 
move,  for  the  el^rie  on  which  they  had  perched  themselves,  command- 
td  a  complete  view  of  the  country,  ana  the  prisoners  would  have  been 
killed,  the  moment  an  armed  man  was  descried. 

*  ARer  two  days*  captivity,  they  returned.  Tlie  troops  and  armed 
peasantry  began  the  pursuit,  but  though  the  mountain  was  surround¬ 
ed,  and  every  part  of  it  searched,  and  immense  rewards  offered  for 
the  apprehension  even  of  one  of  the  ruffians,  all  was  in  vain,  and  no 
traces  of  them  were  ever  discovered.  The  captain,  who  was  n  re¬ 
markably  little  man,  said  to  the  prisoners  during  their  captivity,  **  We 
thill  be  aorry  to  murder  you,  gentlemen,  but  if  the  Pnneet  does  not 
Med  tlie  money,  we  must  do  it,  our  honour  is  engaged.**  It  is  not  long 
lince  a  poor  young  woman  was  carried  off  between  Velletri  and  Teiv 
raciaa,  and  her  ransom  not  having  been  paid,  she  was  murdered,  and 
her  body  lefl  on  the  mountains.  It  was  their  intention  when  thev 
entered  Lucien  Buonaparte*s  villa,  to  have  seized  both  him  and  hb 
daimhter ;  and  had  they  succeeded,  their  demands  would  have  known 
no  Dounds.*  Vol.  HI.  pp.  395 — 398.  *  * 

The  consequence  of  these  outrages  has  been,  a  proclamat&ob 
issued  by  Gonsalvi,  inviting  all  the  banditti  to  surrender  tbeii|-> 
selves,  and  engaging  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  per  day,  to 
maintain  them  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  aooommodate 
them  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and,  after  six  months  homomr* 
uble  imprisonment,  immediately  to  liberate  them.  A  high 
premium  for  robbery  and  murder !  When  our  Author  was  at 
Rome  in  1818,  a  large  body  of  them  had  actually  surrendered, 
aiui  were  living  in  clover  at  the  Castle,  to  which  place  people 
ecre  flocking  to  see  them  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts.  It  may 
furnish  our  readers  with  some  specimen  of  the  vigour  and 
efficiency  of  the  Roman  Government,  to  be  told,  that,  at  ,  the 
expiration  of  a  twelvemonth,  this  political  treaty » with  the 
htoditU  bad  not  been  observed,  and  Uiat  they  were  atUI  in  con* 
knement.  ’  ^  i  i- 

We  are  now  compelled  to  take  leave  of  this  sensible  and 
lively  Writer ;  and  we  recommend  her  volumes  to  those  who  era 
desirous  of  acfjuiring  in  an  elegant*  form  much  requisite*  hifor- 
niation  concerning  Rome,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  upon  the 
wliole  coiTcct ;  and  had  she  adopted  a  more  re^lar  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  her  subjects,  (a  classiricaiioii  inconsistent  with  th4 
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il€huh«>ry  iiiwlv  of  tro4i(iii^  them  wliicli  the  iiijudiclouH  diuirt  of 
the  epistolary  form  impofted  upon  her,)  it  would'  hare  beeii  ^ 
luoaL  useful  ^uide-buok  with  which  we  are  acquainted/  To 
point  out,  however,  aome  of  its  faults,  does  not  detract  froai  ^ 
sincerity  of  our  commendation.  Among  these,  we  think  wt 
have  oliservetl  an  osteiitalion  ol  learning  which  approximates  to 
pedantry,  and  perpetual  pretensions  to  a  species  of  reading  not 
generally  inclnded  in  the  circle  of  female  attainments.  Her 
margin  is  not  only  full  of  citations  from  the  Roman  authors,  W 
they  arc  frequently  quoted  without  n  numerical  reference,  is  if 
they  were  the  impressions  existing  in  n  memory  overftowinj 
with  classical  lore,  and  disdaining  the  aid  of  the  index  ^ 

•  have  somewhere  read  in  Tacitus*—  *  Suetonius  somewhere 
‘  says* — ‘  1  recollect  a  passage  somewhere  in  Vitruvius.* 

*  recollect  somewhere  in  Don  Quixote,*  or,  ‘  Shaksneare  somc- 

*  where  says,*  would  have  been  allowable.  But,  if  Tadtusj  ot 
Pliny,  or  Suetonius,  or  V'itruvius,  are  cited  at  all,  the  reference 
should  he  exact.  Hence  wc  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  lin 
classical  reading  has  nut  been  deduced  from  original  fountahts, 
hut  through  the  strainers  of  Nardiiii,  Vciuiti,  or  Winkeliniii; 
for  she  does  not  handle  her  tools  after  tlie  manner  of  schoUf>. 

•  The  victory  of  IMnrius  over  the  Cimhri  and  the  TYutoW 
(meaning  the  Toittouvs ;)  ‘  date  oti/nm  Belisario,*  occuCniiifc 
than  once.'  Slie  citbs  I’lpian'to  prove  that  the  ancients ^ had i(l) 
glass  Windows,  and  uses  rita  for  vitreu  ;  and  to  shew  tliattfiey 
had  diimneys  to  their  houses,  subpmnas  Horace  as  bitferly  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  smokey  chininoy  on  his  road  to  Bruhdusiuiii^ 
vvlicrcas  lie  complains  merely  of  the  kitchen  fire  at' BciicvAitb^ 
which  biirj^t  out  in  flames  to  the  very  cieling,  and  hurnf'flSi* 
thrushes  which  had  heen  spitted  for  his  supper  ;  a  circhmsfihw 
lliat  forcibly  proves  the  want  of  chimneys.  She  makes  Varto 
on  Italian — ‘  I'Vc/c  f  \crrone,’  and  cites  the  SaturuaU 
Macrohius.  .luvcnal  is  quoletl  wrong,  twice  in  the  same  iiajb, 
and  fVom  tfie  same  satire:  Panem  et  Circvnsi.s.  l!?he  talks  of 
yradii  at  a  theatre,  meaning,  wc  presume,  yradus.  She  qiiof^ 
tlic  fourth  hook  and  one  luiudredth  and  twenty-second  satire  (if 
the  saino  poet.  *r<jr«o  de  Latina  lingua,  instead  of  Itfrrw, 
occurs  twice  ;  and  we  linve  as  the  beginning  of  an  bexaincte?, 
H  ic  vcnc/i*fnr'Christijs,  instead  of  Veuditur  hie.  Wc 

still  ’  further'  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  her  blunders,  which  sht* 
cmiinof  lay  to  the.  eliargn  of  the  compositor,  for  there  is  a  lon^ 
list  hesiebs  of  ty pograpliical  errors;  nor  should  we  have  ad¬ 
verted  to  them  at  all,  hut  for  the  afli'ertalion  of  learning  itliich 
displays  hself  in  every  page  of  the  work/ 

’  .Yet,  if  is  not  a  derogation  from  (lie  full  ihcasun*  of  her  IcgiO* 
mate  praise,  to  tlisptite  (he  Author’s  claims  to  a  minute  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  o!ar>sic^:i  Some  stifl*  anct  unyielding ‘pivjiidiay 
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iilliero  t«i  us;  and  wo  have  been  acctislonied  ta  think  llitty‘'b)r 
sphere  of  their  appro|)nate  puratiiit,  the  fiinr  mk 
vcarcdly  ever  enlai^e  their  empire  over  our  hearts  ami  affediona. 
Nothini;  that  is  out  of  character  can  be  graceful.  Lai  Pontalne'a 
is^>ensible  advice: 

•  Ne  foixons  point  noire  talent,  '  • 

Noqp  ne  ferions  rien  avec  grace/  ‘  ^ 

• 

For  (he  very  laurels  they  gather  in  fields  where  they  are  not 
il«\N(itied  lo  sbiue,  are  those  of  deserters,  whoso  triumphs  arc 
iliii^races.  What  female  mind  can  read  the  sixth  ■  satire  of 
Juvenal,  or  tiio  fourth  book  of  Lucretius,  or  adopt  Ovid,  as  this 
lady  has  done,  into  the  circle  of  her  literary  friendships,  wUh^ 
out  becoming  tinged  with  their  filth  and  feculence  ?  Ancient 
learning  has  indeed  preserved  to  us  monuments  of  the  purest 
table  agd  most  cxaitctl  genius;  but  the  subordinate,,  or  ralhea, 
(be  degraded  stale  of  the  female  part  of  (heir  society,  ai^d  the 
gross  eiTemonies  and  lascivious  emblems Which  disgraced .tbehr 
inylhology,  render  it  desirable  that  much  of  that  learning  should 
btilibe  veilinl  from  (he  malrons  and  virgins  of  our  land.  |  / 

AnutluT  exceplion  which  we  feel  it  our  dutv,lQ  takgyfia^, to 
(hose  frequently  recurring  passages  iu  the  work  hel'ore  ps,^wl|icli 
betray  an  nncaiulid  spirit  towards  the  puerilities  of 
norship.  Charity  that  vaunteth  not  hcrself,V  soft^jiPlip 
cuwpassioii  the  feelings  of  ridicule  or  disgust,  wkit^|i\,tlt^  f9i;(|U3 
of  a  ceretiioiiial  religion  excite  in  light  and  uatbinkpg-lia^tapi^ 
and  through  the  unmeaning  pomp  and  theatric  splaudoiu;  0|lf..|tf 
rites,  discerns  the  varied  homage  to  lledeemer,,wUQ,,lii^^ 
with  us  and  our  infirmities.  Let  us  not  judge  anQther|s  . 

Earucslncss  in,  religion,  though  it  docs  not  consecrate  thciiioMi^ 
of  superstition,  absolves  them  from  condemnation.  What^traat- 
for  instance,  has  observerl  tbo  venerable  PontitT  why  nuipr 
fills  ihe  cliair,  engaged  in  the  devotions  of  his  Churc^i,;^|i|i(U|iqi/^ 
feeling  respect  for  his  piety  ?  Nor  are  monks  and  ^iai|s,.,w^ 
must  remind  our  Author,  always  sensual  and  luxurionS/i 
robust  and  ruddy  ap|H*arance  (the  unfailing  Uicme  uf  U|erj;ifitif^ 
is  as  frequently  the  etfect  of  temperate  and  even  spare  djef, 
aiof  gooil  living.  French  rapacity  has  left  most  of,  thp  l^piuaii 
orders  but  scanty  revenues;  yet  from  these,  some,  \{  not  all 
of  them  contrive  to  make  d  aily  distributions  of  soup  and  brcWl 
to  (be  poor  and  the  comfortless.  If  sarcasms  on, Catholic  su- 
f>erstition  should  at  any  time  be  restrained,  it  is  politic  as  well 
IS  charitable  to  restrain  tlieni  now.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Heformation,  the  rites  of  the  English  Church,  if  not  authorised, 
ire  now  permitted  at  Rome,  and  the  door  of  a  Protestartt  place 
Worship  is  lliroiigt'd  with  as  many  carriages  as  a  popular  cha¬ 
in:!  in  London.  Those  who  arc  euuverbant  with  pa  [ml  liistory 
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and  the  laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  will,  recognise  in  tlii5 
connivance  the  eu|H?i*i(>r  liberality  of  the  present,  pontiOf,  tiid 
the  enlighteneil  canliiial  who  directs  his  councils. 

With  these  remarks  \vc  take  our  leave  of  this  iiiteJligent  work. 
It  has  extended  our  article  to  a  length  somewhat  unusual ;  for, 
on  such  a  theme  as  llomc,  it  is  easier  to  be  silent,  than  taVy 
little.  Of  the  aiieient  city,  every  relic  must  be  dear,  not  only 
to  the  enlightened  traveller,  hut  to  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  sei'k  information  from  his  labours.  The  miglitiest  nanws 
arc  conjured  up  to  us,  as  we  survey  their  sepulchres,  or-  trace 
the  mouldering  ruins*  of  the  villas  where  they  deceived  tbe 
burthen  of  life  in  private  ease  or  ])hilosophie  retirement.* n A 
great  man  has  beautifully  traced  similar  recollections,  as  he 
wandered  among  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Athens!  *  Mtil- 

*  ta  in  omiii  parte  sunt  in  ipsis  locis  indicia  siimmorum  virorutn 

*  — (|ti<ecuiiqtic  ingredimur  in  aliqiiarn  historiam  vestigium  po* 

*  niimis.**  Nor  is  the  modern  capital  devoid  of  contempla* 
tions  far  bt^yond  tbe  curiosities  of  art  and  of  genius,  which 
adorn  her  euhinets.  ‘  Italy*’  says  Madame  do  Stael;  *<•  U 

*  e<pially  great  from  what  it  was  onee,  and  what  it  may.he- 
‘  come.*  Into  the  dimness  of  futurity,  it  would  be  preaiimp- 
tion  to  penetrate.  Whether  she  is  still  to  slumber  in^lliiit 
grave  of  empires  “  where  there  is  no  knowledge,  and  whereas 
“  devices  arc  to  he  fuuiul,**  or  destined  to  sliake  otF  her  letliargy, 
and  to  vindicate  again  her  rank  amongst  the  nations',  is  hiiik 
the  depths  of  that  wisdom  which  metes  out  to  states  and  eitiet 
flieir  seasons  of  strength,  decay*  and  renovation.  Yet*' that 
some  pTat  chuligc  is  in  preparation  to  meliorate  a  ooaiitry 
which  Providence  has  blessed  with  every  thing  for  *  Man’s  de- 

*  Itghlftil  use,*  but  a  moral  and  well  •  regulated  freedom, —b 

an  aspiration  whieh  neither  religion  nor  philosophy  forbids  un 
to  indulge.  It  is  not,  however,  consistent  with  sound  reason 
or  enlightened  philanthropy*  to  encourage  the  premature  at¬ 
tempts  wliich  have  lately  disgraced  the  name*  and  enfeeblwl  ll« 
cansc  of  freedom  in  that  country.  For  rd>erty  Is  •  a  blessing, 
whicli,  in  the  moral  order,- must  follow,  not  precede;  awl  tW" 
less  a  purer  religion  und  'diastcr  manners  ^wepare  la*r  way**  Ike 
misery  and  degradatimi  of  the  |>cople  would  be  embittered,  r»* 
thcr  Tbaii  softened  by  the  experiment.  ’ 
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uirs  from  1751*  fc;  1758.  By  James  Eiirl  Walile^^rtvc. 
of  his  Majesty's  Prhry  Council  in  the  Keign  ofGeonrc 
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11.,  and  Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Geoi^ 
m.  ito..pp.  176.  [Portrait]  Price  i91,  5s,  LfOndon,  1821. 
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Author  of  those  Moinoirs  appears  to  have  been  as 
*  hoiiourahlo  a  speciiueu  of  an  Knglisli  courtier  as  could  be 
M'iectrd.  He  was  the  private  friend  and  the  faithful  servant  of 
Gi^iuge  1 1 ;  and  that  luonarch,  in  making  such  a  choice,  gave 
lui  Muali  ))roof  of  his  tliscernincnt.  On  the  reinoval  of  Karl 
linrrourt  from  the  invidious  office  of  governor  to  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  ‘  many  were  named,'  says  Lord  Orford,  as 
l»i<  siicct'ssor,  ami  ‘  many  refused  it.*  *  At  lost,  after  long  wav- 

*  iag  it.  Lord  Waldegrave  accepted  it  at  the  earnest  reciuest  of 
'  the  King.  A  man  of  stricter  honour  and  of  more  reasonable 

*  tu'use  could  not  have  hceii  selected  for  the  employment.*  A 
aiure  than  ordinary  mildness  of  temper,  coiubined  with  great  firm- 
in^.ss  us  well  us  dignity,  solid  but  not  shewy  talents,  sagacity, 
lliiHigli  not  elo(|uence,  frankness,  sincerity,  and  a  dis{>oaition 
siiiguUily  free  from  either  servility  or  ambition,  composed  the 
dmracler  of  this  amiable  nobleman.  In  person  ho  was  neither 
coiniimiiding  nor  engaging,  although  there  are  traits  of  gooduess 
ill  bis  portrait.  In  his  habits,  he  was  slovenly,  and  his 
kweofeuse  horth^red  upon  indoience;  but  he  had  cultivated  his 
wiiKi,  and  was  capable  of  acting  with  decision.  Not  the  least 
rciuarkable  trait  was,  the  moilest  and  correct  estimate  which 
lie  appears  to  have  formed  of  his  own  abilities.  lie  would  seem 
Is  have  calculated  with  precision  the  forces  of  his  own  mind,  and 
bU  solf-complaccncy  was  in  no  degree  the  result  of  a  uiUtakc. 
He  was  no  speaker ;  and  this  moy  partly  account  for  his  unpre- 
auiuiug  manners  and  unambitious  temper.  Eloquence  top 
dCeii  inspires  presumption,  and  almost  infallibly  leads  its  pos¬ 
sessor  to  over-rate  his  competency  and  relative  importance.  It 
is  rarely,  too,  that  an  eloquent  man  is  other  than  an  ambitious 
one.  8o  many  luen,  however,  have  been  successfully  ambitious, 
sibo  have  hud  no  pretensions  either  to  eloquence  pt  to,  solid 
abilities,  that  this  attempt  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  in  Lord 
Waldcgrave*s  character,  in  no  wise  detracts  from  his  mcTit. 
Wc  have  seldom  if  ever  |>erused  a  memoir  written  ip  the  first 
person,  betraying  so  little  egotism,  as  that  before  us,*  or  more 
strongly  marked  with  the  characters  ot  integrity  and  simplicity 
of  mind.  All  that  we  have  to  regret,  is,  that  it  embraces  so 
very  short  a  portion  of  history.  Yet,  ns  its  chief  value  consists 
in  its  throwing  light  on  the  state  of  parties  and  the  characters  of 
tbe  leading  personages  of  the  day,  ralJicr  than  in  any  accession 
'''^bich  it  furnishes  to  our  knowledge  of  facts,  the  length  of  time 
lo  which  the  narrative  fxtends,  is  of  less  iiuportanco :  it  coip: 
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|iriHos,  in  vflpcl,  llio  roH^tions  aii<l  llie  ox]w*riciic^  «f  t  Tfim, 
KrfMi|;hl  lo  heir  on  a  few  of 'the*  inchlenia  which'  Hiatinpinhff) 
the  latter  part  of  it ;  and  it  raises  tlic  \ei!  ’which  conceiln! 
complex  machinery  of  state  nfftiirs,  quite  lon^  cnouii^h  to  satlHfy 
the  ohscTver  as  to  the  general  principles  which  regulated  iu 
movements.  •  ... 

The  chief  sulijects  of  the  narrative  are,  the  circtimatances  uhicb 
attciuh'd  niul  led  to  the  Aiithor'a  resignation  of  hia  otbee  «f 
govoi  iior  to  the  prince,  and'  his  cflTorts  to  assist  the  kiag  ia 
negotiating  various  new  administrations  at  the  coiuiueius'iiH’nt of 
the  seven  years'  war ;  the  most  im|H)rtunt  passages  in  his  |a>lith 
callife.  It  was  very  manifestly  intended  lor  posterity,  as  may 
he  gathered  from  the  style  in  which  it  opens.  ••  * 

*  1  fhall  give  a  sliort  account  of  our  |>oliticaI  conteniioni,  party 
fltiarrcls,  and  of  all  events  of  any  cousequenee,  from  the  hcgiuaingof 
the  year  to  the  middle  of  June,  17J7. 

*  1  will  advance  no  facts  which  arc  not  strictly  true,  and  doqol 
mean  to  misrepresent  any  man  ;  but  will  make  no  professions  of  ini- 
|)artia1i(y,  hecaiise  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  in  my  jiowcr  loli 
quite  miprejudiced.— Having  given  this  caution,  1  shall  sketch  out  i1i« 
portraits  of  some  of  the  pi  incipul  actors,  endeavouring  rather  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  likeness,  than  to  catch  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of  colournij^ 
or  of  high  finishing.’ 

These  portmils  are  those  of  the  King,  ((ieo.  11.)  tlie.  Pnnoc 
of  Wolcij  (lien.  111.),  the  Duke  of  Newenslle,  Mr.  Pitt  (KsH 
llhathain),  Mr.  Fox  (Ijord  Holland),  Lord  llaniwickfllw 
Duke  of  Cinnherlnud,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.*  teller  dw- 
lingnislieil  individuals,  in  particiilur  Lord  Hutc,  arc  ytilwc* 
qnenily  Mketihed  with  a  free  pencil. 

The  characti'r  of  the  King  is  excellently  drawn  ;  and  it  hr  pfi- 
hahly  the  best  likeness  of  him  which  has  ever  been  given. 

‘  The  King  is  in  hi.s  7  jth  yl*ar ;  but  temperance  and  an  excelkmi 
coiwtitution  have  hitherto  preserved  him  from  many  of  tlic  intirniitief 
of  old  age. 

*  He  has  A  gnml  uiulcrstanding,  though  not  of  the  first  clasik;  tad 
has  a  clear  insight  into  men  and  things,  within  a  certain  conq>ass. 

*  He  is  accused  by  his  ministers  of  being  hasty  and  passionate  wte 

any  meiisure  is  proposed  which  he  does  not  approve  of;  though,  r  with¬ 
in  tlic  compass  of  my  own  observation,  1  have  known  few  |>6rsons 
high,  rank  w  ho  could  hear  cootradiction  batter,  provided  the  bicatiiA 
was  apiiarcntly  good,  and  the  manner  decent.  *  * 

*  \Vhcn  any  thing  disagruoablo  passes  in  the  cloiset,  when  tay.trf 
his  ministers  luippen  to  displease  him,  U  cannot  long  remain  a  acersi; 
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attend  his  person,  and  do  not  disturb  him  w  ith  frequent  soliciuuon^ 
he  is  ever  jiracious  and  affable. 

*  Even  in  the  early  part  otTife  he  was  fond  of  business  ;  al  prtscnt, 
itisbccohic  almost  Ills  enlv  amusement. 
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*  bti  more  knowledge  of  loreiitii  aflaire  than  mott  of  ihU  mini* 
iiert«  and  hiu  good  general  notions  of  Uie  constitutioiH  »trengtli,  ami 
iourest  of  thU  country  :  but  bcln^  past  thirty  when  the  IlaiiuYer 
Mcceksion  took  place*  and  having  since  experienced  the  violence  oi* 
^ty,  the  iniustice  of  popular  clamour,  the  corruption  of  parliaments, 
ind  the  selHsn  motives  ot  pretended  patriots,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
hf  should  have  contracteii  some  prejudices  in  favour  of  those  ^overn- 
meuts  where  the  royal  aiithority  is  under  less  restraint,  ketpru* 
(knee  has  so  far  prevailed  over  these  prejudices,  that  they  luivc  never 
intlaenced  his  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  many  laws  have  been 
enseted  in  favour  of  public  liberty ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long 
rsigu,  tliere  has  not  been  a  single  attempt  to  extend  the  prerogative 
st  the  crow  n  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

*  He  has  as  much  personal  bravery  os  any  man,  though  his  politi* 
csl  courage  seems  somewhat  problematical ;  however,  it  it  a  fault  on 
the  right  side ;  for  had  he  alw^ays  been  as  firm  and  undaunted  in  the 
closet  as  he  shewed  himself  at  Oudenarde  and  Dettiugen,  he  might 
not  have  proved  quite  so  good  a  king  in  this  limited  monarchy* 

*  In  the  drawing  room,  he  is  gracious  and  polite  to  the  ladies,  and 
remarkably  cheerful  and  familiar  with  those  who  are  liatulsonie,  or 
vllli  the  few  of  his  old  acquaintance  who  were  beauties  in  his  yo'unjger 
(Isys.  His  conversation  is  very  proper  for  a  tete-a-tete;  he 

talks  freely  on  most  subjects  and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  he 
cinnot  discourse  w  ith  the  same  ease,  nor  has  he  the  faculty  of  laying 
wide  the  king  in  a  larger  company  ;  not  even  in  those  parties  of  plea* 
nre  which  are  compost  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

*  His  servants  are  never  disturbed  with  any  unnecessary  waiting t 
iisr  he  is  regular  in  ail  his  motions  to  the  greatest  exactness*  except 
oa  particular  occasions,  when  he  outruns  his  own  orders,'  add  expects 
ihoM  who  arc  to  attend  him  before  the  time  of  his  appointment.  This 
may  cosily  be  accounted  for  :  he  has  a  restless  mind,  wjticli  requires 
constant  exercise ;  his  affairs  are  not  suthcicDt  to  bll  up  the  day ;  his 
smuscnienls  arc  without  variety,  and  have  lost  their  relish ;  he  be¬ 
comes  fretful  and  uneasy,  merely  for  want  of  employment,  and 
|»TCsse8  forward  to  meet  the  succeeding  hour  before  it  arrives. 

*  Too  great  attention  to  money  seems  to  be  hi«  capital  f«iiling ; 
lM)wcver,  he  is  always  just,  and  sometimes  charitable,  though  seldom 
Ifcaerous  :  but  when  we  consider  how  rarely  the  liberality  of  princes*  is 
directed  to  the  proper  object,  being  usually  bestowed  on  a  rapacious 
^aistTess  or  an  unworthy  favorite,  want  of  generosity,  though  H  ‘  still 
cnnirnues  a  blot,  ceases,  at  least,  to  be  a  vice  of  the  first  msgititade.  * 
'  *  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  some  qualities  of  a  great  prince,  many 

a  pood  one,  none  which  are  essentially  bud ;  and  1  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  hereafter,  when  time  shall  have  wore  *  away  <  those 
H^cks  and  blemishes  which  sully  Uie  brightest  characters,  and  from 
*Kich  no  man  is  totally  exempt,  he  will  be  numbered  amongst  those 
PWriot  kings,  under  whose  government  the  people  have  enjoyed  iFie 
greatest  happiness,’ 

The  following  extract  from  a  oonveraulion  between  the  King 
iad  lyird  \Val^gravf|  which  took  place  in  1767|  after  tlie  failure 
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of  various  atl^mpt^  to  form  a  new  administration  to  the  excfn^tin 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  aiul  Mr.  Pitt, — is  iinicli  to  ‘  thii  iHSlnt 
of  ilUistrating  the  ‘  reasonable  sense’  anil  the  unenviable  suua. 
tioii  of  the  then  ap^eit  monarch.  The  substance  of  his  Dint, 
ship’s  advice  was,  that  liis  Majesty  should  {;ivc  way  to  tba  ms 
ccssity  of  the  times,  and  rc>udiiiit  tlic  Duke  iu  coiyuucliua  wiih 
Pitt  to  his  councils. 


•  His  Majesty  heard  every  thing  I  said  with  great  patience ;  aoj 
answered  with  some  cheerfulness,  that  according  to  my  descriptioit, 
his  situation  was  not  much  to  be  envied ;  but  he  could  assure  me  il 
was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  than  I  represented  it.  That  be  be. 
lieved  few  princes  hud  been  exposed  to  such  treatment ;  that  we  were 
angry  because  he  was  partial  to  his  electorate,  though  he  dcsirid 
nothing  more  to  he  done  for  Hanover  than  what  wc  were  bouiifti^ 
honor  and  justice  to  do  for  any  country  whatsoever,  when  il  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger  entirely  on  our  account. 

‘  'fhat  w'c  were,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  people,  conlmuSTly 
talking  of  our  constitution,  laws,  and  liberty-  That  ns  to  our  consti¬ 
tution,  he  allowc'd  it  to  he  a  good  one,  and  defied  any  man  to  prmluce 
a  single  instance  wherein  he  had  exceeded  his  proper  limits,  ^flialhc 
never  meant  to  screen  or  protect  any  servant  who  had  done  amiif*; 
but  still  he  had  a  right  to  chusc  those  who  were  to  serve  him,  ibootb, 
at  present,  so  far  from  having  an  option,  he  was  not  even  allowca  il 
negative.  '  ^ 

‘  That  as  to  our  laws,  w’c  passed  near  a  hundred  every  session^ 
which  si'cmed  made  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  aftbrd  us  the  pleasure 
of  breaking  them  :  and  as  to  our  zeal  for  liberty,  it  was  in  itsclfhigfiH 
commendable  :  hut  our  notions  must  he  somewhat  singular,  when  ihi 
chief  of  the  nobility  chase  rather  to  be  the  dependents  and  foHoweVt 
of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle  than  to  be  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  llicl^ 
sovereign.’  '  * 

'riie  character  of  his  tirace  of  Newcastle  is  drawn  with  imiHi 
discrimination  us  well  as  catidour.  The  Writer  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  exireine  dillicuity  of  keeping  tlic  likeness  (tow 
running  into  caricature.  A  portrait  painter  ought  to  he  well 
able  to  command  his  own  countenance,  in  order  to  copy  with  i 
steady  liaiul  some  of  the  visages  to  which  lie  is  called  to  give  the 
imiiiortalitv  of  canvas.  It  seems  to  have  been,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  phrase,  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  that  such  a  Duio 
should  so  long  have  been  prime  minister  of  the  country.  » 

•  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  of  mmifted^ 

longevity  ;  has  been  much  abused,  much  flattered,  and  stHl  nitht 
ridiculed.  ‘ 

•  From  the  year  172i  to  the  year  41?,  he  was  secretary  of  sty* 
acting  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole  :  he  continued  in  the  same  fWtrrt' 
during  Lord  Granville’s  short  administration :  but  Granville,  who  W 
the  parts  and  knowledge,  yet  had  not,  at  all  tinies,  the  diserrtion  rf 
an  able  minister,  irealed  him  with  too  much  contempt :  especially  a* 
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wanted  hu  asiigUncQ  in  the  Houae  of  CommoDs,  nhere  be  had 
little  interett  of  Im  own.  t  .. 

•  <  After  Granville’s  defeat,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pelham 
becsnie  joint  ministers  :  here  lie  seems  to  have  reached  the  highest 
Jfgree  of  (>ower  where  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  himself. 

*  •  Ambition,  fear,  and  jealousy,  are  his  prevailing  passions. 

.  <  In  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  apparent  happiness,  the  slightest 
iiUappointment,  or  any  muiginary  evil.  will,  in  a  moment,  make  him 
miserable :  his  mind  can  never  be  composed  ;  his  spirits  are  always 
agitated.  Yet  this  constant  ferment,  which  would  wear  out  and 
d^troy  any  other  man.  Is  perfectly  agreeable  to  hit  constitution : 
he  is  at  the  very  perfection  of  health,  when  his  fever  is  at  the  greatest 
height. 

*  His  character  is  full  of  inconsistencies;  the  mtui  would  be  thought 
vey  singular  who  differed  as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  he 
Jifiers  from  himself. 

*  If  wc  consider  how  many  years  he  has  continued  in  tlie  liighest 
employments ;  that  he  has  act<^  a  very  considerable  part  amonnt  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  his  own  time ;  that,  when  bis  trieiuls 
have  been  routed,  he  has  still  maintained  his  ground  ;  tliat  he  has  iu* 
curred  his  Majesty's  displeasure  on  various  occasions,  but  Imt  idways 
mried  his  point,  and  has  soon  been  restored  both  to  favour  and  con¬ 
fidence  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  of  an 
able  minister.  Yet  view  him  in  a  different  light,  and  our  veneration 
will  be  somewhat  abated.  Talk  with  him  concerning  public  or  private 
business,  of  a  nice  or  delicate  nature,  he  will  be  found  confuted,  lire- 
•olutc,  continually  rambling  from  the  subject,  contradictiug  himself 
almost  every  instant. 

*  Hear  him  speak  in  parliament,  his  manner  is  ungraceful^  his 
language  barbarous*  bis  reasoning  inconclusive.  At  the  same  time 
be  labours  through  all  the  confusion  of  a  debate  without  the  least 
diltrust  of  his  own  abilities;  fights  boldly  in  the  dark:  never  gives 
up  the  cause ;  nor  is  he  ever  at  a  loss  either  for  words  or  argu¬ 
ment. 

*  His  professions  and  promises  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  though, 
at  the  time  they  are  made,  he  often  means  to  perform  them ;  but  is 
unwilling  to  diaplease  any  man  by  a  plain  negative,  and  frequently 
does  not  recollect  tliat  he  is  under  tlic  same  engagements  to  at  least 
too  competitors. 

*  If  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  steady  friend,  he  has  never  shewn 
himself  a  bitter  enemy ;  and  his  forgiveness  of  injuries  proceeds  as 
much  from  good  nature  as  it  docs  from  policy. 

*  Pride  is  not  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  faults ;  on  the  contrary, 
be  deviates  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  courts  popularity  with  such 
extravagant  eagerness,  that  he  frequently  descends,  to  an  undis- 
tisguiihing  and  illiberal  familiarity. 

*  Xtitlier  can  he  be  accused  of.  avarice,  or,  of  rapacieusnesa ;  for 
though  he  will  give  bribes,  be  is  above  accepting  Uitin ;  and  iosMd  of 
hav  ing  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  master*  ur  of  the  public* 
he  has  greatly  impaired  a  very  considerable  estate  by  clecuooeeriog. 
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and  keeping  up  a  good  parliamentary  interett,  wldcli  i«  comnvmlf^ 
tliougli  perhaps  improperly,  called  the  service  of  the  cruwn. 

*  Hia  extraordinary  care  of  his  health  is  a  jest  even  among  his  Hat* 
terent.  At  to  his  jealousy,  it  could  not  be  carried  to  a  higher  pitch, 
if  every  political  friend  was  a  favourite  mistress. 

*  He  is  in  his  sixty-fourth  or  sixty-hfih  year,  yet  thirsts  for  pomer 
in  a  future  reign  witn  the  greatest  solicitude :  and  hereafter,  should 
he  live  to  see  a  Prince  of  Wales  of  a  year  old,  he  will  still  look  for¬ 
ward,  not  without  expectation  that  in  due  course  of  time  he  may  be 
his  minister  also. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  he  seems  tolerably  well  qualified  to  act  a  second 
part,  but  wants  both  spirit  and  capacity  to  be  first  in  coniniaml: 
neither  has  he  the  smallest  particle  of  that  elevation  of  mind,  orot' 
tiiut  dignity  of  behaviour,  which  command  respect,  and  characterise 
tlie  great  statesman.* 

It  sectiiK  that  (his  arch- aristocrat,  who  certainly  was  a  greater 
man,  in  one  sense,  than  his  sovereign,  had,  ns  his  principal  ad¬ 
visers  in  afliiirs  of  the  greatest  importance,  a  ‘  select  cominitief* 

•  of  relations’,  a  sort  of  cabinet ;  and  tlicse  ‘  excellent  politiciauH/ 
as  Ijord  Wahlegrave  jocosely  styles  (hem,  ‘  had  a  secret  salis- 

*  faction  in  doing  ill  otfictV,  making  it  their  business  to  foKter 
bis  Grace’s  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  no  less  than  of  his  oppo- 
uents.  Pitt  ami  Fox  were  the  two  most  formidable  objects  of 
his  fear  and  dislike,  and  it  was  ii  |)oiu(  ho  long  aimed  at,  to  keep 
them  both  in  subortlinate  oilices,  and  in  a  sort  of  mutual  ts|ui- 
poise;  but  (hey  were  too  sagacious  to  he  his  dupes,  too  buoyaai 
to  he  kept  from  rising,  ami  too  ambitious  to  he  satisfietl  with 
less  than  divided  sway.  Both  had  a  great  contempt  for  liii 
Grace,  and  Pitt  matle  no  secret  of  his  sentiments,  in  which 
contempt  was  mingled  with  indignation  *  that  such  a  genius 
‘  should  conceive,  much  more  succeed  in,  an  attempt  to  mikf 
^  fools  of  all  mankind.’  Yet  both,  in  turn,  suhmitteil  to  act 
under  him. 

Neither  of  these  two  great  rivals  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
King,  but  bis  IBajesty  preferred  Fox  to  Pitt  ;  and  Lonl  Wtidc- 
gravo  seems  to  have  jnirticipated  in  this  sentiment,  liiv  |ior- 
trait  of  the  former  is  more  favourable,  and  that  of  the  latirf 
less  pleasing,  than  the  descriptions  usually  given  of  them. 

•  Ai  to  Fox,  few  men  have  been  more  unpopular;  yet  alien  I 
liave  asked  hU  bitterest  enemies  what  crimes  they  could  allege  agtiwt 
him,  they  always  conhned  themselves  to  general  accusation ;  Uatt  he 
was  avaricious,  encouraged  jobs,  had  profligate  friends,  and  dangerous 
connexions ;  but  never  could  produce  a  particular  fact  of  any  weigh* 
or  consequence. 

*  His  wormtli,  or  impetuosity  of  temper  led  him  into  twoTcrv  capi¬ 
tal  robtakes ;  he  wantonly  ofl'ended  the  Chancellor  by  pt^raonal  rw 
flections  or  ridicule  in  th«  afl'air  ofthc  Marriage  Act ;  he  also  inerfiir^ 
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thcnuiubcrof  UU  moiiiloft  by  Ui^ovcrlng  lut  t'afroriu'it  to  bt  the 
minister,  wbiUl  Mr.  Polhaiu  wag  gtill  alivei  many  .oC.wlKMe  icMnds 
■light  potisibly  have  attaelicd  theniaclves  to  bini^  if,  iuAicad  or.gaatcli- 
ingat  the  augeaasiuu,  be  had  cooily  waited  till  it  hud  been  dcIivoreU 

into  hU  hands.  ^  .  ,  ^  ♦ 

,  *,  i^abiia  great  parliamentary  knowledge,  but  is  raUicr  an  aide  dc- 
baler  tlian  a  complete  or4lQr :  hla  beat  speeches  are  neitlK  r  long  nor 
prenieJitat^d  ti.ipiick  and  concise  replication  is  his  peculiar  cxodience. 
la  business  he  is  <*lcag-, and,  communicative )  .trank  and  agreeable  in 
society  ;  and  though  he  can  pay  his  court  on  particular  oocaaioni,  he 
)ias  too  pmclt  pride  to  llattec  aii. enemy,  a>r .  even  a  fViend  where  it  is 
iwt.necegsury.  ^  ... 

*  Upon  tlic  whole,  he  has  some  faults,  but  more  good  qualities  ;  ia 
a  man  of  sense  and  judgement*  notwithstanding  some  indiscretion;  and 
with  small  allowances  for  ambition,  party,  and  politics,  is  a  warm 
friend,  a  man  of  veracity*  aud  a  man  of  honour/ 

’Mr.  Fox  had  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  CumhtMlaiid  ;  nn  im* 
purtaiii  advantage,  inasmuch,  as  it  gave  him  tln^  distribution  oC 
imluary  prefennent,  and  materially  streiiglluMUMl  his  interest; 
but  U  was  at  the  expense  of  his  permanent  popularity*,'  and  his 
tHigagoinent  to  liis  lluyul  Highness  rendered  him  so  ohnoxions 
si  t Leicester  House,  that  it  ultimately  presented  an  insuperable 
plstacle  to  his  advancement.  Mr.  Pitt  had  sagacity  and  fore* 
Hgid  enough  to  piM'ceive  that  it  was  only  by  having  ma*' 
V augeiucuts'  at  licicester  House,  tlial  be  .could  carry  lim  puiiit ; 
ftod  uo  sooner  had  ho  formed  his  derdsion,  than  he  ^>iMid  it  fie* 
avf^ary  to'  dissolve  all  connexion  with  Mvi  Fim,* find’ he  look 
tM*fei(o  have  Uns  distinctly  understood. v  The  /\p[»^tdi5t»ron-- 
tains  A  letter  from  .^Ir.  Fox  to  his  friend  LOrd  Ifartingion.  dated 
duly  10,  I77‘d,  in  which  these  circumstances  are  adverted  to  an 
lUVsenling  an  unwelcome  explanation  of  Mr.  Pill’s  eliaiige of 
foaduet  towards  the  Writer,  and  of  liis  mysterious  intimatidii 
tiuf  iliey  were  ‘  upon  dilfcrcut  lines,  not  opposite,  hut  oofivol^ 

*  iiig/  and  must  lieiiocfor ward  act  separuUdy.  .  r.  ^ 

*  The  princess  avows  Lord  Kgmont  more,  and  meddles  hiorejtlirs 

iirnimer  than  she  hris  yet  done.  ’  Pitt  (through  Lord  Egmohtlti/  sim* 
pt>^)  has  mactchis  way  there  a  little;  and  Cresset’s*  dlscorfrsr  rrm- 
the  to  Pitt' is  very,  very  (dideftnt  from  what  it  was  four  monthsi.'t^*. 
Pill  tiu'o,  finding  hlinsc’lf  desperate  at  St.  Jamoi’t,  cndeav(iiir#il  M 
ibr  reversion,  and  found  that  intoruimUble  wlUi  any  lioisvm  witli  tiar 
Mtike;  and  tlut  i  was  tied  and  bound  to  his.  Royal  Higbnesa  i^as, 
you  know,  one  of  bis  reasons  why  he  could  not*  Jbe  on  ihtaame  groumd 
wiih  oie/  .  ;  ,  .  , .  i  .Z‘'r.  ji.,-  ? 


%*  Tile  Princess’s  secretilxx' ;  *  t  cautious  man,  unooninKifiiyhiiliillr. 
*  od  iit  iho  p^tlcA  of  Uie  back-sinift/  tru|ted  by 'Lady  Yanooutk^ 

‘  MuncliAUMM),  and  all  liic  German  fartion.’ 
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Mr.  Flu's  clmracter  is  thus  portrayed. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  finest  genius,  improred  by  study  and  all  the  or- 
samental  part  of  claasical  learning. 

‘  He  came  early  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself ;  lost  a  cornetcy  of  horse,  which  was  then  hit  only 
subsistence ;  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  has  raised  himself  to  be 
the  first  minister  and  the  most  powerful  subject  in  this  country. 

*  He  has  a  peculiar  clearness  and  facility  of  expression  ;  and  hat 
an  eye  as  significant  os  his  words.  He  is  not  always  a  fair  or  conclu* 
tive  reasoner,  but  commands  the  nassions  with  sovereign  authority; 
and  to  inflame  or  captivate  a  popuW  assembly  is  a  consummate  ora¬ 
tor.  He  has  courage  of  every  sort,  cool  or  impetuous,  active  or  de¬ 
liberate. 

*  At  present  he  is  the  guide  and  champion  of  the  people :  whether 
he  will  long  continue  their  friend  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  But  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  natural  disposition,  as  it  has  hitherto  shewn  it¬ 
self,  his  popularity  and  his  zeal  for  public  liberty  will  have  the  some 
period :  tor  he  is  imperious,  violent,  and  implacable ;  impatient 
even  of  the  slightest  contradiction;  and,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism, 
has  the  despotic  spirit  of  a  tyrant. 

'  However,  though  his  political  sins  arc  black  and  dangerous,  his 
private  character  is  irreproachable ;  he  is  inc^able  of  a  treacherous 
or  ungenerous  action  ;  and  in  the  common  offices  of  life  is  justly  es¬ 
teem^  a  man  of  veracity  and  a  man  of  honour. 

*  He  mixes  little  in  company,  confining  his  society  to  a  small 
juncto  of  his  relations,  with  a  few  obsequious  friends,  who  consult 
him  os  an  oracle,  admire  his  superior  understanding,  and  never  pre¬ 
sume  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own.  This  separation  from  the 
world  is  not  entirely  owing  to  pride,  or  an  unsociable  temper :  as  it 
proceeds  partly  from  bad  health  and  a  weak  constitution.  But  be 
may  find  it  an  impassable  barrier  in  the  road  of  ambition  ;  for  thoueh 
tlic  mob  can  sometimes  raise  a  minister,  he  must  be  8up|)orted  by 
persons  of  higher  rank,  who  may  be  mean  enough  insomcparticulan, 
Tet  will  not  be  the  patient  followers  of  any  man  who  despises  their 
homage  and  avoids  their  solicitations.  Even  parliamentary  abilities 
may  be  too  highly  rated  ;  for  between  the  man  of  eloquence  and  the 
H^cious  statesman  there  is  a  wide  interval. 

*  However,  if  Mr.  Pitt  should  maintain  his  power  a  few  years,  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  may  correct  many  faults,  and  supply  many 
debciencies :  in  the  mean  time,  even  bis  enemies  must  allow  that  be 
has  the  hrroness  and  activity  of  a  great  minister.* 


It  was  chiefly  in  reference,  probably,'  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  these  remarks  of  his  former  goveruor,  that  his  late  Ms- 
it*sty  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  display  of  oratorical  ta¬ 
lent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  great  hinderance,  as  be  | 
apprehended,  of  public  business.  Lord  Bute  was  no  speaker.  | 

The  man  who  came  the  nearest  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Lord  W  aide  ■ 

grave's  opinion,  both  as  to  the  kind  and  the  measure  of  hi  | 
abilitii's,  was  Charles  Townshend.  ‘  Both  had  fine  naCiirt 
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<  parts ;  both  were  capable  of  great  application;  which  wa.s 
‘  the  greater  master  of  abuse/  he  adds,  *  could  not  easily  be 

<  detpVmiocd  :  and  if  there  was  somotliing  more  awful  and  com- 

*  pulsive  ill  Pitt’s  oratory,  there  was  more  acuteness  and  more 
‘  aril  in  Charles  Townshend’s.* 

The  King  complained  of  Pitt,  that  he  made  him  long 
speeches,  whieh  possibly  might  be  very  fine,  but  were  greatly 
beyond  his  comprehension,  while  his  letters  were  afi'ected,  for¬ 
mal,  anti  pedantic.  Lord  Waldegrate  describes  him  as  playing 
tlie  orator  in  familiar  conversation  ;  as  endeavouring  *  to  gtiitle* 

‘  his  Majesty’s  passions,  and  to  convince  his  judgement  accord-* 

*  ing  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the‘ 
King,  who  had  a  (piick  conce))tion  and  very  little  patieiu*t\ 
Lard  Temple,  however,  was  the  object  of  his  strongest  aversion. 
His  ^lajesiy’s  description  of  him  was,  that  ‘  he  was  so  disa- 

*  grocahle  a  fellow,  there  was  no  hearing  him  ;  when  he  at- 

*  tempted  to  argue,  he  was  pert,  and  sometimes  insolent  ;  when 
‘  he  meant  to  be  civil,  he  was  exceeding  tionhlesome.’  He  is 
stated  to  have  used  some  insolent  expressions  in  the  atfair  of 
Admiral  Byng,  which  the  King  could  never  forgive. 

A  high  ciiaraeter  is  given  of  Mr.  Pelham,  us  a  man  of  a  plain, 
solid  understanding,  great  experi(*nce,  and  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  ;  ‘  a  frugal  steward  to  the  public,  averse  to 

*  continental  extravagance  and  useless  subsidies,  preferring  a 

*  tolerohie  peace  to  the  most  successful  war ;  jealous  to  maintain 

*  his  personal  credit  and  authority,  but  no  wise  inattentive  to 
‘  the  true  interest  of  his  country.’  Lord  Hardwick,  is  described 
as  undoubtedly  an  excellent  chancellor;  and  *  lie  might  have 
‘  been  thought  a  great  man,’  adds  the  noble  Writer,  *  had  he 
‘  been  less  avaricious,  less  proud,  less  unlike  a  gentleman,  and 

*  not  so  great  a  politician.’  I'he  third  Duke  of  Devonshire  ra 
characterized  as  a  man  of  strict  honour,  true  courage,  modest^, 
and  unafiected  affability ;  as  sincere,  humane,  and  gencrouit^ 
))osKesscd  both  of  sense  and  learning  ;  and  a  man  who,  had  '^e 
affected  to  be  a  party  leader,  and  chosen  to  oppose  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  would  have  had  numerous  followers,  especially 
among  the  real  Whigs.  His  son,  who  was  Kn'  a  short  time  first 
L<ord  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chamberlain,  is 
also  spoken  of  wilh  high  respect,  and  seems  to  have  both  en¬ 
joyed  and  merited  the  confidence  of  bis  Majesty. 

The  present  Memoir  tends  in  no  degree  to  remove  the  odium 
''hicb  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  then  Princess  dowsget  of 
Males,  the  mother  of  our  late  Sovereign.  It  is  very  clear  that 
L)rd  Waldegrave  did  not,  any  more  than  his  royal  master,  dis¬ 
believe  the  current  reports  relative  to  the  Princess  and  hei* 
favorite,  who  is  spoken  of  in  these  pages  with  uiidisscmhied  c*in- 
tempt. 
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•*  the  Earl  of  Bute,  at  that  time  u  t'uvurite  of  little  fame;  but 
who  has  since  merited  a  very  urtcufnmon  reputation,  und  who  it  tup. 
po^ed  to  execute  a  mont  honourable  office  willi  great  ability,  lie 
nad  been  a  lord  of  the  bt*d*cbainber  to  the  late  prince ;  bait  a  good 
person,  fine  legs,  and  a  theatrical  air  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  wisdom,  both  in  his  look 
and  manner  of  sneaking ;  for  whether  the  subject  he  serious  or 
trifling,  he  is  equally  pompous,  slow,  and  sententious.  Not  contented 
with  being  wise,  he  would  be  thuu^bt  n  polite  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
great  erudition  :  but  has  the  mislortune  never  to  succeetl,  except 
with  those  who  arc  exceeding  ignorant :  for  bis  historical  knowledge 
is  chiefly  taken  from  tragedies,  wherein  lie  is  very  deeply  read ;  and 
his  classical  learning  extends  no  further  tlian  a  Trench  translation. 

‘  The  late  Prince  of  Wales,  w  ho  was  not  overnice  in  the  choice  ol' 
his  ministers,  used  frequently  to  say,  tliat  Bute  was  a  fine  showy  man, 
who  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in  a  court  where  there  was 
no  business.  Sncli  was  his  Koyal  llighness*i;  opinion  of  the  noble 
earl’s  political  abilities ;  hut  the  sagacity  of  the  princess  dowager 
has  discovered  other  accomplishments,  of  which  tlic  prince  her  bus- 
hand  may  not  perhaps  have  been  the  most  competent  judge.* 

T'he  Princess  is  said  to  liavc  been  nqmted  a  woman  of  exeel- 
hmt  stuise — by  (hose  who  knew  her  very  imperfectly.  It  is 
broadly  hinted,  that  her  chief  talent  lay  in  dissimulation  ;  that 
her  conduct  was  marked  by  weakness  and  olistinucy ;  and  (hot 
the  nnhouiidiul  influence  which  she,  in  cenjiinction  with  l<ord 
lJute,  exercised  over  the  Prince  her  soil,  was  abused  for  the 
purposes  of  faction  and  intrigue,  lie  was  (aught  (o  believe, 
that,  in  llie  project  set  on  foot  for  his  marriage  to  the  Princess 
of  Hriinswick  Woll’enhuttel,  it  was  designed  to  sacrifice  him  to 
(lie  King’s  private  interest  in  his  Tilectorale ;  and  ‘from  (his 
‘  time,’  says  Ixird  NVahlegrave,  ‘  all  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
‘  grandfather  entirely  ceased  :  for  though  it  would  have  been 
‘  ditficult  to  persuade  him  to  do  that  which  he  thought  wrong, 
‘  he  was  ready  to  think  right  whatever  was  prompted  either  by 
‘  the  mother  or  by  her  favorite.* 

Ijord  Waldegrave  was  appointed  governor  (o  his  Royal  lligli- 
ness  towards  the  end  of  the  year  !7.5*2.  He  foiiml  his  royal 
pupil  ‘  uncommonlv  full  of  princely  prejudices,  coutracleil  ia 
‘  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the  society  of  hed-cliainher 
*  women  and  pages  of  the  hack* stairs.’ 

•  Af  a  rigid  system  of  education  seemed  quite  impracticable»  th^ 
best  which  could  be  hoped  for  was,  to  give  him  true  notions  of  com- 
nion  things;  to  instruct  him  by  conversation,  rather  than  by  hooks; 
and  fometimes,  under  the  disguise  of  amusement,  to  entice  him  to 
the  pursuit  of  more  serious  studies.  The  next  point  I  laboureti,  was 

to  preserve  harmony  and  union  in  the  royal  family . The  princess 

ana  her  son  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  my  zeal,  diligence,  and  faith¬ 
ful  services ;  and  I  was  treated  with  so  much  civility,  that  I  thought 
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tnv»clt  almost  a  favorite.  Tliii  continued  three  years,  till  the  time 
that  they  changed  their  plan,  and  be^n  by  their  actions,  without 
direi'tJy  avowing  it,  to  set  the  King  at  defiance.’ 


Ills  Lordship's  observation  of  his  pupil's  character,  so  far  as 
(lrvrlo}>cd  at  the  age  of  twenty,  leil  him  to  pronounce  his  talents 
n'S}H'ct able,  though  not  excellent ;  his  tem|>er  equable,  but  liable 
to  fits  of  sidlciiness  ;  his  integrity  strict ;  and  his  religion  free 
Iroin  hypocrisy, 

*  lie  has  spirit,  but  not  of  the  active  kind;  and  docs  not  want 
resolution,  hut  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  obstinacy.  He  has  great 
eoniniand  of  his  passions,  and  w'ill  seldom  do  wrong,  except  when  he 
mistakes  wrong  for  right ;  hut  as  often  as  this  shall  happen,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  undeceive  him,  because  he  is  uncommonly  indolent,  and 
has  strong  prejudices.’ 


Ry  indolence,  his  Lordship  roust  have  meant  exclusively, 
indisposition  to  mental  application,  us  the  King  was  active  tii 
his  habits,  and  passionately  fond  of  violent  exercise.  His  pre- 
tcrcnce  of  conversation  to  hooks,  is  well  known  ;  and  his  per¬ 
tinacity  ill  respect  to  the  American  war,  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  laws  rcsjiccting  the  Catholics,  afl’ords  a  striking  cMuiiment  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  representation.  In  the  first  two  cases,  he 
unqiiestionubly  mistook  wrong  fur  right,  but  he  was  at  last 
uodeeeived  :  in  the  last,  his  prejudices  and  his  integrity  wetc 
invincihle,  and  wc  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 

For  some  of  his  late  IMajesty's  prejudices,  the  present  Memoir 
readers  it  very  easy  to  account.  (>ne  is  almost  led  to  wonder 
that  his  character  should  have  exhibited  no  more  prominently 
than  it  did,  the  marks  of  a  neglected  education  and  a  perverting 
influence.  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  must  have 
tended  to  disgust  him  most  heartily  with  the  Whigs,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  such  a  leader  and  representative;  ami  with  the  example 
of  iiis  grandfather  before  him,  we  cannot  blame  the  young 
monarch  for  the  determination  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed, 
in  pursuance  of  the  emphatic  and  reiterated  advice  of  his  mother, 
to  be  kiiif/  ;  in  other  words,  to  assert  his  prerogative  in  the  choice 
of  his  own  ministers.  There  were  those  about  him  who  would 
]H»int  out,  if  he  failed  himself  to  perceive  it,  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Pelham  faction,  with  which,  unfortunately,  the  Whig  in¬ 
terest  had  become  too  closely  identified,  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  emancipation  of  the  prerogative.  He  might  learn  it  from 
that  very  minister  who  afterwards  over-awed  the  throne,  not  by 
his  intrigues,  but  by  bis  eloquence  and  popular  influence,  and  in 
whose  person,  the  monarch  found  himself  involved  in  a  leas 
legitimate  contention,  not  with  the  Aristocrasy,  but  with  the 
nation.  The  present  Memoir  forms  a  good  introduction  to  the 
history  of  those  cabinet  revolutions  which  so  quickly  succeeded 
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otiiM'  ill  the  hixiniiiiii;  of  ilio  late  reit^ii.  V at  from  beini; 
the  etY’eci  of  vaeillation,  it  ia  very  evident  tliat  they  proceeded 
from  a  fixed  resolution  on  the  ]>art  of  the  Kins^  ;  and  that  if  thev 
indicated  any  deficiency  of  wisduiii,  they  betrayed  no  want  of 
firmness. 

The  reflections  with  which  Lord  Walde^rave  closes  his  Me¬ 
moir,  are  iii^eiiiious  and  impressively  instructive. 

‘  I  liave  now  finished  iny  relation  of  all  the  material  transactions 
wherein  I  was  ioimcdiately  eoncerned  ;  and  though  1  can  never  forget 
my  obligations  to  llio  kimlest  of  masters,  I  have  been  too  long  behind 
the  scenes,  I  have  bad  loo  near  a  view’  of  the  machinery  of  a  court, 
to  envy  any  man  eitlier  the  power  of  a  minister,  or  the  favor  of 
princes. 

*  rhe  constant  anxiety,  and  frequent  mortifications,  which  accom¬ 
pany  minij»teri;d  employiueiUs,  are  tolerably  well  understood;  hut 
the  world  is  totally  unacquainted  w  ith  the  situation  of  those  whom 
fortune  has  selected  to  be  the  constant  attendants  and  coinpauioiis 
of  royalty,  who  partake  of  its  domcslic  amusciuents  and  Micial  happi¬ 
ness. 

‘  Hut  I  must  not  lid  up  the  veil ;  aud  shall  only  add,  that  no  man 
can  have  a  clear  conception  how  great  personages  pass  their  leisure 
hours,  who  has  not  been  a  prince’s  governor,  or  a  king’s  favorite.* 
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Art.  III.  A  Gcolos^iciil  Ciussifkation  of  liocks^  with  descriptive  Sy-  | 

nopses  of  the  Species  and  Varieties,  comprising  the  Klemcnts  of  I 

Practical  Cicology.  By  John  Maccullocb,  M.l).  P.K.S.  F.L.S.  i 
Vice  President  of  the  (»eoIogical  Society,  \c.  8vo.  pp.  65.;.  i 
London.  ! 

[ 

I \R.  ..Maccullocli  is  not  a  closet  philosopher,  lie  is  not  coo- 
*  '  tcnlod  with  a  cabinet  of  trim  specimens,  punctiliously  eUss- 
o<l  and  prettily  labelleil.  Such  dressed  up  miniatures  of  Na¬ 
ture's  grandeur,  he  hmves  to  those  who  move  in  the  by-pillis  uf 
philosophy,  and  spin  out  their  little  day  on  the  reputation  of 
having  amassed  a  hue  collection,  or  coined  a  few  trivial  names 
for  specimens  of  small  value,  ('ollectors  and  cabinet  iniueralo-  ( 

gists  can  know  but  little  of  the  great  mineral  kingdom  as  it  ei-  ^ 

ists  in  roeks  anti  mountains  ;  and  they  care  as  little  for  any  thing  | 

connected  with  it,  except  pret(\  chips  and  rare  fragments,  fitted  ! 

for  a  huntlsoinc  glass-case  or  the  neat  partitions  of  a  cabinet  j 

drawer.  Dr.  Macculloch  has  little  relish  for  such  things,  but  j 

goes  abroatl  among  the  sublimities  of  nature,  and  makes  tlic  | 

inountaiii  and  the  cave  his  home,  wandering  wherever  he  cio  | 

find  a  rtK'k  laid  bare  by  the  elements,  while  he  bends  his  mind  to  | 

the  study  of  this  extensive  portion  of  the  works  of  (iod.  | 

(leology  is  indeed  a  most  tlelightful  study.  If  wc  chartcliy  | 

rise  Astronomy  as  the  sublime^  and  Botany  as  the  heautiful,  itn»  ^ 

the  piciuicsqitc  and  the  romantic  of  Philosophy.  For  the  sccut  | 
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of  (Ufological  pursuit  must  always  lie  among  mountains  and 
Ttlloys,  where  the  tem|>est,  the  avalanche,  anil  the  volcano  have 
bared  and  shattered  the  hardest  masses ;  and  where  alternate 
rains  and  frosts  crumble  the  solid  materials  of  rocks,  and 
springs  and  rivers  wash  away  the  fragments  to  deposit  them 
again  in  the  various  stages  of  their  course. 

In  calling  Geology  romaptiic,  we  refer  not  to  the  tissues  of 
wild  conjecture  and  descriptions  of  unreal  events,  which  Burnet 
and  Butfoii  dignifieu  with  the  name  of  **  Theories  of  the  Earth.** 
Snell  were  not  science,  hut  an  exercise  of  fancy,  an  embody¬ 
ing  of  waking  dreams  into  a  beautiful,  |>crhaps,  but  an  impro¬ 
bable  system  of  world-making.  We  say  that  Geology  is  a  ro¬ 
mantic  science  independently  of  its  fabulous  historians,  whether 
they  relate,  with  Buffon,  the  descent  of  our  globe  from  a  comet, 
or,  with  some  living  visionaries,  talk  of  it  as  a  condensation  of 
gasses,  or  a  product  of  ignited  calcium,  barium,  potassium,  and 
other  new  or  unknown  metals. 

In  order  to  become  adepts  in  the  science,  we  must  discard  all 
these  visions  of  fancy,  and  make,  as  Dr.  Macculloch  has  done, 
liliorioiis,  extensive,  and  rigidly  accurate  comparisons  between 
the  appearances  exhibited  in  similar  and  dissimilar  rocks,  in 
every  t'ouiitry  accessible  to  our  researches ;  and  from  these 
infer  the  primary  state  of  the  infant  globe  itself.  The  study 
thus  pursued,  is,  as  Cuvier  well  remarks,  a  new  and  in* 
trresting  branch  of  Antiquities ;  and,  from  the  discussions  to 
which  it  leads,  respecting  the  original  chaos,  the  genealogy  of 
individual  rocks,  the  effects  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  continual 
action  of  the  elements  in  wearing  down  and  in  melting  rocks, 
we  are  fully  authorized,  we  think,  to  call  Geology  a  romantic 
science. 

These,  liowcver,  are  not  the  points  which  Dr.  Macculloch 
has  here  undertaken  to  discuss.  He  has  limited  himself  to  the 
not  less  laborious  task  of  stating  the  preliminary  facts  in  a  syate* 
mafic  order ;  reserving  for  another  work  the  inferences  wbidi 
may  he  derived  from  these  facts,  respecting  the  primary  state  of 
the  globe,  the  manner  of  its  formation,  and  its  subsequent 
changes.  It  is,  consequently,  as  an  arrangement  of  Rocks, 
rather  than  as  a  treatise  of  Geology,  that  the  work  roust  be  con- 
Mdered.  We  think,  however,  that  with  a  little  management, 
could  he  have  s|>ared  time  to  curtail  his  descriptions  and  condeuse 
his  style,  he  might,  at  the  same  expense  of  paper  and  printing, 
have  accomplished  both  objects  within  the  limits  of  this  bulky 
volume.  A  complete  treatise  on  Geology  was,  indeed,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  the  original  plan,  but  that  part  of  his  undertaking 
was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  to  which 
it  extended.  This  was  unfortunate  both,  perbsps,  for  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  reputation  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  purchaser ; 
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for  tliu  two  hubjocU  so  close  an  aHinhyy  and  atVonl  mutual 
illustrations  so  inttTe>tiii<^,  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  injiidiciuiH 
to  separate  tluMii.  'I’lie  mere  study  of  rwks,  as  it  is  here 
hrou:^lit  iK^fore  us,  is  dry  and  revolting,  apart  from  the  infer¬ 
ences  and  disLMissions  wliieh  belong  to  Geology.  It  is  some¬ 
what  lik«'  the  study  of  Anatomy  separated  from  Physiology  ;  or 
rather,  like  the  (  oiiniiig  (»ver  of  a  dry  catalogue  of  hones,  nuisclcs, 
nerves,  and  lilt»od  vesnels,  separated  from  a  knowUnlije  of  their 
functions  and  use.  The  anatomical  catalogue  must,  indetsl,  Ih* 
learned,  as  the  catalogue  ot  rocks  must  he  learned ;  hut  t hare 
are  few  persons,  we  imagine,  who  would  sit  down  with  pleasure 
to  such  a  catalogue  as  is  here  given  of  rocks,  when  it  is  made 
the  ultitnatum.  Were  there  any  geological  work  to  which  this 
might  serve  as  an  introduction,  our  ohjectiou  would  fall  to  the 
g^rouud  ;  hut,  as  there  is,  confessedly,  m»  work  of  this  kind, 
it  may  not  be  unfair  to  ask.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  derived  from  Dr.  Macculloidi  ?  Does  he  intend, 
that  we  shovdd  cmr.tnit  to  memory  his  descriptions,  and  his  di- 
Tisions,  and  suhdi visions,  and  then  rest  in  quiet  sus)MUise  till 
he  may  tiiul  leisure  to  publish  the  remainder  of  his  ponderous 
book  ?  'I'his  is  certainly  loo  much  for  the  patience  of  ordinsry 
inquirers. 

W  e  are  ready  to  grant  every  indulgence  to  so  active  a  pliilo- 
ftopher  as  Dr.  .Macculloch,  who  cannot  he  supposed  to  have  lei¬ 
sure  both  to  traverse  wild  and  extensive  countries,  exposeil  to 
every  sort  of  hardship  and  discomfort,  ami  to  devote  hiu'self  to 
iiiiinterriiptcd  study  lor  (he  purpose  of  maiuifacturiug  a  system 
of  tieology,  and  a  manual  of  its  elements.  Hut,  if  he  had  not 
leisure  himself  to  condense  and  correct  it,  he  ought  either  not 
to  have  puldislied  it  at  all,  or  to  have  entrusted  it  to  some  geolo¬ 
gical  frit'ud  to  revise. 

Ihii  it  is  time  that  we  should  come  to  the  arrangement  itself: 
the  defects  in  tlie  execution  of  the  work  will  come  sullieiently 
often  in  onr  way  as  wc  j»roceed.  'I'lio  following  is  a  tabular  fiew 
of  his  system. 

*  Pkimaky  Ci..\ss. 


Gneiss. 

Micaceous  Schist, 
('hloiite  Schi>t. 
Talcosc  Schist. 
Hornblende  Schist. 


I  'nslratificil. 

(iranite. 

Stratificfi. 

Actinolitc  Schibt, 
Qviartz  rock, 
lied  Sandstone. 
-\rgiIlaceoiii  Schist. 
Dial  1  age  rock 


I.imcftlonc. 
t'serpentine. 
Compact  Felspar. 
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i)LC0NDAnY  Class. 

Stratified. 

Lowest  (red)  Sandstone.  Limestone. 

JiujHTior  Sandstone.  Shule. 

Unst  ratified, 

l)vcrlving  (and  venous)  rocks.  Pitchstonc. 

Occasional  Rocks. 

jAhjHir.  Chert.  Conglomerate  lockj. 

Silicioiis  Seliidt.  Gypsum.  Veinstones. 

Appendix. 

Volcanic  rocks.  Alluvia. 

Clay,  marie,  sand.  Lignite. 

Coal.  Peat.* 

As  Dr.  Alaeciilioch  professes  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
iminia  of  naine-coinin:;.  whicli  now  threatens  to  fritter  away  all 
iiM'liil  knowledge  in  Natural  History,  and  as  he  expressly  pro¬ 
mises,  if  not  eoiiipelled  by  necessity,  to  use  none  but  English 
wortls  generally  understood,  we  were  rather  surprised  at  several 
of  the  terms  in  this  Table.  The  fame  and  authority  of  VVerntM*. 
introduced  into  this  science,  and,  we  fear,  have  natiiralizetl,  many 
vm  harsh  and  barbarous  words  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
ivoid.  U  would  even  be  rash  to  substitute  unusual  words,  how 
eipressive  soever  they  iniglit  be,  in  many  of  the  insUnces  in 
which  the  harshness  of  the  German  consonants  is  most  displeas¬ 
ing.  (iiieiss,  for  example,  we  must  be  content  to  use;  for  vve 
have  no  English  term  for  the  rocks  so  denominated  ;  and  to 
manufacture  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  one,  would  savour  too  much  of 
the  pedantic  school  of  the  French  naturalists.  VVe  should, 
therefore,  frankly  allow  Dr.  Macculloch  to  employ  gneiss,  and 
hurncblende,  and  felspar.  But  why  should  he  persist  in  using 
*  ic/ii#/,’  which  is  exactlv  svnonimous  with  slate,  a  term  that 
every  chihl  understands  ?  Why  should  he  go  to  his  lexicon  for 
the  sescpiipedalian  epithets,  ‘  micaceous,'  ‘  argillaceous,’  and 
‘  siliceous,’  when  their  places  might  be  more  intelligibly  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  substantives  mica,  clay,  and  dint.^  VVby  use 
’  lignite,’  when  fossil  wood  would  be  both  more  intelligible  and 
more  expressive  } 

It  appears  to  us,  also,  that  *  quartz  rock,’  and  *  diallage  rot'k,’ 
as  well  as  ‘  compact  felspar,’  are  redundant  expressions;  for, 
as  ruck  is  the  genus  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  work,  it  is 
rontrary  to  all  the  rules  of  logical  precision,  to  introduce  tlie 
term  as  an  adjunct  of  species  or  varieties.  By  ‘  compact,’  as 
ipplied  to  ‘  felspar,’  is  understood  felspar  in  form  of  a  rock,  as 
(listinguished  from  the  felspar  crystals  contained  in  granite,  |K)r- 
phyry,  ^c. ;  ‘  compact  felspar,’  therefore,  signifies  merely  feUpar 
wA',  and  is  consequently  redundant. 
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In  comp  firing  the  primary  willi  the  m^coiulary  class,  it 
not  apjieur  to  n%  that  Dr.Maociilloch  has,  in  constructing  thnn  fo|. 
lowed  the  same  principle.  In  the  primary  class  are  ciuimeritftl 
six  Mjfccics  or  varieties  of  schist  or  niictc  ;  in  the  secomliry 
class,  he  has  not  particularised  one  of  the  numerous  distinct 
species  of  overlying  (and  venous)  rocks,  thotigii  syenite,  clink 
stone,  waeke,  basalt,  greeiislonc,  and  trap-tuflT,  (vrtainly  |h)sso!»!» 
as  just  a  elaim  ti»  distinction  as  ‘  Argilliiee<ius  sehist’  ('wlatf- 
nialej,  ‘  Micaceous  schist’  ( miva-nluie ) ^  &c.  uhieh  he  has  in¬ 
serted  at  length  in  the  primary  class.  Yet,  although  he  has  not 
particuluri/od  any  nf  these  overlying  (and  venous)  roeks,  he 
has  carefully  mentioned*  pitchstone,’ which  ditVers  not  more  from 
basalt,  than  basalt  does  from  claystone,  either  in  structure  or  in 
geological  relation.  Pitchstone  is  found  only  in  districts  where 
the  other  members  of  the  overlying  and  venous  family  occur, 
forming  veins  in  granite,  in  recent  sandstone,  and  in  the  newer 
trap  rocks.  Its  connection  with  basalt  is  evident  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  (hat  veins  of  basalt  are  found  at  tlieir  outer  walls  to 
pass  into  pitchstone  by  a  gradation  more  or  less  perfect.  This 
may  he  seen  at  Ijamlash  in  Arran,  in  Sky,  and  in  Egg.  In  the 
singular  vtun  called  the  Scuir  of  Egg,  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
scription,  the  rock  holds  a  place  so  intermediate  in  texture 
between  basalt  and  pitchstone,  that  it  cannot  well  he  referred  to 
either,  liesides,  in  Sky,  where  veins  of  basalt  branch  out  into 
slender  /fimiw/r,  these  gradually  pass  into  distinct  pilehstono. 
Uc  might  easily  pursue  this  analogy,  were  it  necessary,  through 
the  varieties  of  structure,  fracture,  and  colour,  in  w'hicli  there  b 
a  similar  correspondence.  The  only  circumstanee  in  which 
pitchstone  is  found  to  iWffer  from  (he  other  unstratified  rocks  of 
this  class,  is,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  masses,  it 
least  ill  tliis  country,  hut  always  in  veins,  sc*emingly  independent. 

*  In  foreign  countries,  it  has  been  said  to  oc’cur  in  the  form  of 

*  strata;*  hut  Dr.  Maeeulloch  thinks,  that  these  must  be  veins 
bolding,  like  many  of  the  trap  family,  a  course  parallel  to  the  in¬ 
cluding  strata  ;  whieli  statement,  if  corretrt,  will  serve  only  to 
establish  the  above,  analogies  the  more  strongly.  Why  then,  wr 
ask,  is  pitchstone  particularised  in  the  Tabic,  while  basalt,  cliy- 
stone,  ami  syenite,  are  excluded  } 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  the  confusion  which  fxbt 
as  to  the  ditl'erence  and  the  similarity  of  volcanic  and  trip 
rocks,  ( and  Dr.  Macculloch  takes  refuge  in  our  defec¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  the  former,  as  his  apology,)  we  think 
that  ill  dis|H)sing  of  them  in  the  Appendix,  he  has  not 
acted  very  judiciously.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
him  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  long  and  keenly  disputed 
(piestion  of  the  aqueous  or  the  igneous  origin  of  basalt ;  or  h» 
identify  obsidian  and  pitchstone,  aud  trace  them  through  all  the 
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^rtilAtioii!!  or!»lruciurc  from  the  action  of  tire  or  of  water.  As  no 
juirt  of  his  arrangement  depends  on  such  a  decision,  or  implies 
(hat  rocks  were  formed  by  the  action  either  of  tire  or  of  water, 
til  (hat  he  had  to  consider,  was  simply,  the  relation  and  coo- 
Do\ion  of  the  rocks  to  be  classeil.  Now,  the  keenest  dit|Hi- 
unts  have  never  called  in  question  the  similarity,  not  to  say  the 
itliiUity  of  relation  and  ^ideological  connexion  between  rocks  in- 
ili^putably  volcanic,  such  as  masses  of  lava,  and  rocks  whose 
ilcrivation  has  been  doubted,  such  as  greenstone  and  basalt, 
lisva,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  overflowing  tracts  of 
country,  and  consequently  fllling  up  whatever  rents  occur  iu  its 
ioiirse,  must  possess  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  unstratified, 
overlying  (and  venous)  rocks.  To  dissever  it  from  these,  there- 
K>re,  and  to  dispose  of  it  with  other  volcanic  products  iu  an  ap- 
l>oi)ili\,  is  to  go  from  the  principle  of  the  whole  arrangemiMit, 
which  is  stated  to  he  the  geological  relations  of  rocks  iiide- 
l>endcDt  of  the  causes  of  their  origin,  and  to  betray  a  hanker¬ 
ing  after  a  principle  depending  on  these  causes. 

On  looking  over  the  other  articles  of  this  Appendix,  we  have 
hi'cn  led  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  rock^  as 
generic,  to  all  the  sp<^*ies  which  are  introduced  in  the  work. 
Dr.  MaccuUoch  says,  he  has  used  the  term  in  the  |K>pular  sense  ; 
but  who  ever  thought  of  applying  it  as  he  has  done,  to  clay,  marie, 
gravel,  boulder  stones,  and  otlier  alluvia,  not  to  mention 
|)eat  ?  Aware,  indeed,  of  Uie  incongruity,  he  has  attempted  to 
ilefeiid  it  by  stating,  that  lie  has  introduced  them  because,  ^  as 

*  they  have  usually  l>een  described  by  geologists,  their  omission 

*  would  form  a  sensible  blank  and  because  *  their  enumeration 

*  serves  to  complete  that  department  iu  the  elements  of  geolo- 

*  gicul  science,  which  forms  pari  of  the  plan  of  this  work.*  But 
aould  it  not  have  been  more  congruous  and  consistent  to  omit 
the  term  Rocks  in  the  title-page,  and  to  substitute  The  Princi- 
plea  of  a  Geological  ClaMsificatioHj  Sfc,  ?  In  dividing  the  se¬ 
condary  class,  by  proceeding  agreeably  to  this  suggestion,  be 
might  have  thus  had  the  two  distinct  subdivisions,  CoHMolUiated 
and  VneontoUdaiedy  without  infringing  on  tlie  brevity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  which  have  been  bis  aim,  and  be  would  by  Uiis  means, 
also,  have  got  rid  altogetlier  of  his  clumsy  Rp|>endix. 

Another  liallucination  occurs  in  the  introducing  of  the  *  Occa- 

*  siunal  Rucks,*  immediately  after  the  Secondary  Class,  and 
Wore  the  Appendix.  At  first  sight,  the  reader  would  be  led  to 
imagine  tliat  these  ‘  occasional  rocks*  were  all  of  the  secondary 
class ;  ]»artieularly  as  all  those  in  the  ap|>eiidix  are  secondary'. 
But,  on  turning  to  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  occasional 
rocks,  he  will  liiid  tliat  they  belong  indiscriminately  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  ami  the  six*.ondary  classes,  i'he  secondary  prcMhictioiis  in 
the  Appendix,  arc  thus  separated  from  their  congeners  by  this 
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anotiialou!!  suit-class,  nosidcs,  the  very  formation  of  thn 
class  is,  we  humbly  eoneeive,  an  injudicious  departure  from  his 
principles.  Por  althoiu3;h  jasper  and  flinty  slutc,  and  coiit^lotnertle 
rocks,  and  veinstones,  occur  both  amon*^  primary  and  seeondarr 
rocks,  this,  surely,  is  not  a  circumstance  so  very  remarkable,  im 
to  have  reipiireil  that  the  reu;ularity  of  the  arrangement  should 
b<»  broken  in  ttrder  to  make  it  conspicuous.  The  cirru instance 
of  occurriiu^  in  both  classes,  is  hy  no  means  peculiar  to  ihr 
rocks  enumerated  as  ‘  Oceasionar  in  the  Tahular  View  ;  but  is 
cMiiimoii  to  limestone,  felspar,  red  sandstone,  and  ))ei'baps  t  few 
others,  which  the  Author  hesitates  not  to  introduce  beth  in  the 
primarv  and  the  secondary  classes. 

Dr.  >1  aecullocirs  leadint;  sulMlivisions  in  the  Table,  are  Stra¬ 
tified  and  I'nstratified ;  yet,  we  have  in  vain  searcbetl 
for  his  tiefmitioii  of  these  terms.  'I'his  is  the  more  nnfortunatr, 
inasmuch  as  lln^  ins^cnious  President  of  the  Geological  Society, 
in  his  lato  work,  has  shewn  at  ^reat  length,  hy  numerous  apt 
(|Uotatioiis  and  references,  that  no  term  in  the  science  is  of  more 
uncertain  sit^nitication  than  stratum.  It  certainly  means,  in  its 
most  usual  acceptation,  a  bed  of  rock  whose  planes  are  parallel 
either  to  one  anoiher  or  to  the  rocks  amon^  which  it  is  placed. 
Hut,  ill  recent  woiks  of  "eolos^ical  description,  we  meet  in 
every  pa^e  wilh  mantle*shapcd,  saddle-shaped,  basiii-sbnjicd, 
and  troui^h-siiapeil  strata,  hesiiles  strata  said  to  be  iin- 
coiiformahle  and  overlyinq; ;  while  trap  or  ii^ranite  veins, 
whether  crossiiijj^  other  rocks  at  a  considerable  aiijjle,  or 
lyin^^  between  their  {danes  and  maintainiiu^  a  rii^id  paralleliani, 
are  not  considered  hy  any  late  writer  as  strata.  How  then  are 
we  to  distini^uish  a  stratified  from  an  unslraiified  r<H*k  ?  Dr. 
Alacculloch  ijives  us  no  assistance, — no  test  to  j^uide  our  deci¬ 
sion.  Act  the  distinction  is  of  primary  importance.  In  the 
article  on  pitchstone  already  adverted  to,  we  are  informed,  that, 
as  pitchstone  occurs  in  veins,  it  can  never  he  found  stratificti, 
ht'cause  *  there  is  no  instance  in  nature,  of  a  stratified  rock  lomi- 
*  ini;  veins and  the  supposed  instances  of  stratification  in 
pitchstone,  are  examples  of  ‘  veins  holdin^^  a  course  parallel  to 
‘  the  including  strata.’  We  are,  iherelore,  from  this  vieiy  of  the 
suhji'ct,  justly  entitled  to  ask  Dr.  MRCCulloi*h,  in  what  seiiso  be 
uiiderstaiids  the  term  stratum,  and  how  he  distinguishes  a  stra¬ 
tum  from  a  *  vein  holdiiu'  a  course  parallel  to  the  iiichidin;; 
‘  strata.’ 

The  uncertainty  which  is  in  this  manner  thrown  over  facts,  is 
very  pu/Alin^;  to  students,  and,  indeed,  to  the  adept.  The  in¬ 
stance  now  adduced,  is  only  <uie  illustration  of  the  evil.  The 
sululU  isions  stratified  and  unstratified,  are  ^iven  in  the  Tabu¬ 
lar  View  as  absolute  cliaraclerislics.  But  every  tyro  in  (iicolo|;y 
knows,  (and  if  he  does  not,  he  may  easily  gather  from  Dr.  Mac- 
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fullocliN  own  sliowin^,)  that  these  characteristics  are  far  from 
either  ahsohite  or  invariable.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
fUiict's  arc  innnineralile  in  wliich  rocks  otherwise  the  same, 
aill  in  one  place  appear  stratihecl,  and,  in  another  place,  unstra- 
litieil.  Primary  limestone,  for  example,  at  ilie  Doctor  himself 
informs  us,  is  sometimes  ‘  found  in  irrei^ular  masses  or  large 

*  noihdes  which  can  ftcarvely  be  said  to  possess  a  stratified 
«  ihape.^  (p.  864.)  Yet,  this  is  one  of  the  rocks  set  down  in 
the  Tabular  View  under  the  subdivision  Stratified. 

That  his  own  opinion  concerning  Stratification,  is  somewhat 
wavering  and  unsettled,  appears  from  w  hat  he  says  of  serpentine 
ind  diallage  rock  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  the  ‘  Additions 

*  aiul  Corrections*  at  the  end.  In  the  former,  he  is  (piite  certain 
from  his  own  observations,  that  serpentine  at  least,  if  not  diul- 

is  nnstratified  ;  yet,  in  the  Additions  and  Corn'ctions,  he 
is  equally  certain,  from  observations  which  he  subseqmmtly 
made  in  Slietland,  that  it  is  siratitiedr  Are  we  thence  to  con¬ 
clude  that  serpentine  and  diallage  are  stratified  and  nnstratified 
it  the  same  time  ?  Or  are  they  occasionally  found  in  both 
states  ?  If  so,  why  set  them  down  in  the  Table  uiiconditionally, 
under  one  only  of  those  characteristics  ? 

The  stratification  of  Granite  has  long  been  a  subject  of  keen 
dispute  among  geologists  ;  but  Dr.  IMacculloch  decides  without 
many  words,  that  it  is  unstratified,  and  arranges  it  in  his  Table 
iccordingly.  To  us  it  appears,  however,  that  Cirunite  is  in  this 
respect  very  much  in  the  same  circumstances  witli  ser)N‘ntine, 
diallage,  and  primary  limestone^ — stratified  in  some  cases,  and 
unstratified  in  others  ;  and  if  we  are  correct  in  this  opinion,  sup- 
|N)rted  as  we  are  by  the  first  names  in  the  science,  its  uncondi¬ 
tional  arrangement  in  the  Table  as  nnstratified,  must  lead  the 
student  into  uncertainty  and  error.  The  error  is,  indetMl,  in 
some  measure  referrible  to  the  want  of  a  definite  and  unwavering 
idea  of  the  term  stratttm;  and  till  this  he  settled,  any  discussion 
wliich  involves  it,  must  be  a  tissue  of  confusion. 

These  remarks  may,  by  some  of  our  readers,  Im*  thought  too 
minute  and  hypercritical ;  but,  in  settling  the  nomenclature  of  a 
science,  the  utmost  nicety  of  distinction  ought  to  he  observed. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  too  much  applaud  the  principles  of 
brevity  and  simplicity  which  Dr.  ^lacculloch  has  made  the 
bases  of  his  nomenclature  ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  our 
same-coining  and  name -learned  naturalists  adopting  his  en¬ 
larged  views  of  the  Creator’s  works. 

*  It  is  the  perfection,'  he  remarks,  ‘  of  the  description  of  natural 
objects,  to  combine  with  accuracy  in  the  details,,  comprehensive 
general  views.  To  be  anxious  only  about  the  former,  takes  off  the 
^tention  of  the  student  from  the  latter  ;  and  in  ailendinfr  to  the  tninu- 
of  an  arrangement  and  a  nomenclature ^  he  is  diverted  from  those 
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general  relations  tchich  are  of  a  more  important  nature,  Tlie  cfid 
IS  even  worse ;  since  he  is  leinpteil  to  imagine  wide  analogies  wherr 
minute  resemblance  alone  exists,  and  thus  learns  to  regulate  tW 
structure  of  this  globe  by  the  uthnitics  which  he  tinds  in  his  cabinet  ot' 
specimens.’  p.  35. 

'Fbe  clause  in  Italics,  wc  would  recommeud  to  bt'  written 
conspicuously  in  the  (trsi  leaf  of  the  common -{dace  book  and  in 
front  ol*  the  cabinet  of  every  naturalist,  particularly  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  nomenclatures  of  Botany,  or  of  Entomo¬ 
logy  and  other  branches  of  Zoology,  which  are  now  little  more  than 
dry  catalogues  of  hard  words  and  tables  of  unimportant  distinc¬ 
tions.  We  have,  in  tlie  preceding  remarks,  studiously  avoidd 
this  prevalent  error,  and  have  done  nothing  more  than  attempt 
to  set  Dr.  Macculloch  on  surer  ground,  by  following  up  bin 
own  principles  more  rigidly  than  lie  has  chosen  himstdf  to  do. 
lAt  US  see  how  his  tabular  view  will  appear  with  our  corroctiou*i. 


TRIMAIIY  CLASS. 


Clranite. 

a.  stratified  ? 
h.  unstratilied. 
c.  venous, 
(iiieiss. 

Mica  slate. 
Chlorite  slate. 
Talkosc  slate. 
Ilornehlende  slate. 
Aetiiiolite  slate. 
Quart/. 

Red  sandstone. 
C.May  slate. 


Diallage. 

a.  stralilied. 

b.  mist  ratified  ■ 
Marble. 
Serpentine. 

a.  stratified, 
h.  unstratificd  ? 
Felspar. 

J  as|>er . 

Flinty  slate. 
Chert. 

CJypsum  ? 
Breccia. 


Sandstone. 

a.  lowest  red. 

b.  superior, 
lamestoiie. 
Shale. 

1  rap. 

a.  overlying. 

b.  venous. 
Piicbstoiie. 


sreoNDAHV  CLASS. 

VonsoUtlated, 

J  as|>er. 

Flinty  slate. 

Chert. 

Gy|)sum. 

Veinstones. 

Breccia. 

Volcanic  roc*ks. 

C'oal  and  Fossil  wood. 


WNCONSOLIDATED. 


Volcanic  products. 
Clay. 

Marie. 

Sand. 

Cl  ravel. 


Boulder  stones. 
J»am. 

Peat. 

Shells. 
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If  p^eator  brevity  were  requiretl,  h\x  of  tlie  rocks  ih  the  pri«« 
luary  cluHs  initcbt  be  all  thrown  uiuier  the  generic  term  ilate. 

NVetlo  iiut  otFer  this  as  a  |>crfeot  and  unobjoctionable  arranf|;e« 
otriit :  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  it  is  perha|»s  impossible  to 
iUain  this.  Neither  do  we  offer  it  as  that  which  we  ourselves 
hIkhiM  absolutely  prefer,  but  simply  as  an  anieiidmeiit  (for  which 
we  have  assigned  our  reasons)  of  that  pro|>osed  by  i>r.  Macc^U 
loch ;  agiveing  with  him  as  we  do,  that  ^  to  palliate  that  which 

*  is  faulty,  or  to  conceal  that  which  is  defective,  is  to  deprive 

*  ourst'lves  of  the  chance  of  amendment.^ 

Alter  discussing  his  arrangement  so  minutely,  we  can  ailbrd 
but  little  space  to  advert  to  the  important  details  which  his  ex* 
(eosivc  practical  know  ledge  has  enabled  him  to  give  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  rocks  and  their  various  structure ;  or  to  tlie  numerous 
corrections  which  be  has  made  in  the  imperfect  statements  of 
foniuT  geologists.  For  tiiese,  we  must  refer  to  the  voluminous 
pa^es  of  the  work  itself,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  a  valuable 
mass  of  information  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work  on  the 
subject.  It  has  the  detect,  however,  of  very  imperfect  induction, 
from  which  no  work  on  the  science  can,  in  the  present  state  ofknow- 
ledge,  he  free  ;  for  an  author  is,  by  the  )>rincip1es  of  human  nature, 
irresistibly  led,  on  a  subject  like  this,  to  generalixe  his  local  in¬ 
formation  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Werner  decided  the  rocks  in  Saxony  to  be  an  ejiitome  of  all  the 
rocks  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  by  the  influence  of  bis 
powerful  genius,  he  found  disciples  of  no  mein  attainments  ready 
lo  agree  with  him,  in  opposition  to  facts  which  they  |>crsooally 
observed,  hut  strove  hard  to  explain  away,  rather  than  give  up 
ilie  theory  as  erroneous. 

Dr.  IVlaeeiilloch  has  IxM'n  successful  in  overturning  several  of 
the  boasted  doctrines  of  this  assuming  sdiooL  He  has  demo* 
lulled  their  transitiou  class  of  rocks,  said  to  be  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  ;  and  he  has  de¬ 
monstrated  by  numerous  examples,  that  the  order  ot  sucoessioii 
among  rocks,  so  far  from  being  regular,  as  Uie  WernerMins  as- 
is  exceedingly  inconstant  and  variable.  Had  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch  done  nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  have  roeritcHl 
highly  of  every  geologist.  But  this  is  only  a  solitary  example 
of  the  important  results  of  the  five  or  six  siiinmers  which  lie 
ill  the  constant  study  of  nature,  in  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  of  the  Western  islands,  from  the  isle  of  Man  to 
the  ultima  Thuie^  8t.  Kilda. 

e  should  have  been  glad,  had  he  also  impugned  the  uiiive r* 
^liiy  of  the  Wernerian  (lositkHi,  that  Granite  is  alwatfM  the 
lowest  rock, — the  prop  and  stay  of  the  crust  of  the  iihirth  iu 
rtery  part  of  the  world,  instead  of  this,  he  contents  himself 
^itli  saying,  that  it  is  conformable  to  his  experience,  that  Gra* 
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nit<^  IS  tlie  lowest  rook  ;  aiul  ho  lukos  no  notice  of  the  host  of  exc^. 
tioiis  which  Mr.  (iriN^iiouj^h-  hus  lollected  from  the  most 
lionahle  sources.  Upon  his  own  authority,  the  President  uf 
the  Geological  Society  states,  that  he  observed  kilUs  ptsMn^ 
into  granite  and  boneatli  it,  near  Cherbourg’ ;  and  that  there 
are  numerous  similar  examples  in  Cornwall,  iu  Wicklow,  in  iIh* 
Monrnc  mountains,  in  the  Grampians,  and  in  the  Isle  of  .\rran. 
In  France,  in  Corsica,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  still  more  frequently 
in  the  Pyronnees,  granite  reposes  on  limestone.  .\t  Trois  Cou- 
ronnes,  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of  Spain,  also,  Mr.  (ireenoii^li 
found  re|)eated  instances  of  granite  alternating  distinctly  with 
killas  ami  slate,  ami  evidently,  nut  in  veins,  but  beds;  *  for  they 
‘  lie  parallel  to  each  other,'  With  Mr.  (ireenougli’s  book  in 
his  hand,  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Macculloch  should  not  at  least  hare 
hinted  that  there  exist  exceptions  to  the  assertion,  that  granite  is 
the  foundation  rock,  though  it  did  not  accord  with  his  own  expe¬ 
rience. 

One  of  the  leading  defects  of  the  work,  indeed,  is,  the  over¬ 
looking  of  w  hat  has  been  done  by  other  geologists,  and  tru!«i- 
ing  almost  entirely  to  what  has  come  within  the  Author^  j^er- 
sonal  knowledge.  The  work  is  not,  therefore,  sutticienily  ge¬ 
neral,  to  answer  to  the  title  of  u  Cieological  CMassificatiun  of 
“  Rocks  we  would  suggest  thcinserlion  of  the  word  “  British’* 
before  “  Ro<ks,”  as  more  (  onsistent  with  the  succeeding  pages. 
As  an  occount  of  British  Rocks,  it  is  invaluable.  Dr.  Mac- 
cullo<di,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  personally  and  accurately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  almost  every  interesting  locality  in  the  empire. 
In  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  science,  he  is  second  to  no  living 
geologist,  and  only  to  Saussure,  the  indefatigable  and  elegant 
deseriber  of  the  Alps,  among  those  of  former  days. 

•  Perhaps,  bis  having  aimed  at* two  objects  at  once,  and  hia 
wavering  hetween  the  two,  may  have  frequently  injured  his 
style,  and  embarrassed  bis  execution  of  the  work,  lie  seems 
to  have  intended  it  at  once  for  students  and  for  amateurs;  and, 
owing  to  these  incontpatible  aims,  he  is  sometimes,  when  enter¬ 
ing  upon  an  interesting  discussion,  obliged  to  cut  it  short  with 
the  afudogy  that  he  cannot  enter  upon  it  witbont  anticipating* 
and  that  it  is  discussed  elsewhere;  hut  no  reference  is  given 
(and  there  is  no  index)  to  ])oint  out  where  it  may  be  found. 
This  ahriqit  and  iinex))ected  termination  of  interesting  topics  as 
soon  as  they  are  begun,  is  an  ungracious  tn^atment  of  the  reader; 
and  it  never  fails  to  raise  in  his  mind  sentiments  unfavourable 
to  the  Author  who  thus  tantalizes  him.  In  Dr.  Macculloch'a 
book,  this  fault  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  work 
whidh  we  recollect  to  have  perused.  It  has  originated  not  only 
from  the  double  aim  which  he  had  in  view',  but,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  from  the  exscinding  of  the  (veological  discussions,  after 
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ibey  were  wridi-n,  in  consequoiice  of  tlieir  beinjj  too  volumi¬ 
nous.  llonce,  we  repeatedly  meet  with  the  vexing  apologies, 
— ‘  Hill  this  belongs  more  properly  to  (ieology,’ — and,  ‘  VVt? 

‘  must  «liscu8s  this  in  its  proper  place,’ — and,  ‘  This  will  come 
*  aflerfr(ir(l*t  under  review  in  the  (jieological  part.’ 

I’pon  the  wliole,  then,  we  consider  the  hook  as  the  materials 
of  a  manual  of  Geology,  rather  than  as  a  finished  work.  It  is 
defective  both  in  virrangement  and  conciseness,  consiilcred  as  an 
elementary  treatise;  while  the  want  ot  an  Index,  and,  more 
parlicidarly,  the  inconspicuous  corners  in  which  the  tables  and 
s\nopsi*8  are  disposed,  will  occasion  a  beginner  to  consume 
much  time  in  finding  any  description  he  may  want ;  not  to 
mention  the  perplexing  trouble  he  must  experience  in  the  st'arch. 
Tliese  remarks  cannot,  however,  be  nmlcrstouil  as  detracting  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  Dr.  Macculloch’s  hard-earned  and  tle- 
servedly  high  reputation  as  a  prnclicul  naturalist.  Thai  is 
ilrcady  established  beyond  the  inlliienee  of  either  our  censure  or 
our  praise.  Hut  it  is  one  thing  to  observe,  and  another  thing 
to  write  and  to  arrange.  We  are  ready  to  concede  to  Dr.  ^lac- 
nilloch  the  highest  rank  as  an  observer  ;  yet  we  cannot,  on 
that  account,  bring  ourselves  to  admire  bis  authorship,  while, 
in  his  scientific  memoirs,*  he  continues  to  write  so  ditVuscly,  and 
so  indistinctly  in  liis  elementary  productions.  Were  the  work 
before  us  curtailed,  and  modelled  somewhat  after  the  plan  of 
Aikin’s  Mineralogy  and  other  jiopular  synoptical  works,  the 
hiijli  charactiT  of  Dr.  Macculloch  wouhl  rembs’  it  invuluahle 
to  the  student ;  nml  every  |>ractical  (leologist  would  make  it  his 
insoparahle  field  eompaiiion. 


Art.  IV.  Four  Ihminn  Discourxest  translated  from  the  Manuscripts 
of  tlic  Most  Ucv.  Michael  Desnitzski,  present  Metropolitan  of 
Novogorod  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  first  Member  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  8vo.  pp.  oG.  London.  18t^0. 

IF  our  ivailers  were  gratified  with  the  specimens  which  Mr. 
^  Bowling’s  elegant  little  volume  furnished  of  Uussian  poetry, 
they  will  iioL  wc  think,  ho  less  pleased  with  this  interesting 
sjiecimcii  Oi  Russian  pulpit  oratory.  These  Sermons,  which 
!  uro  selected  from  some  manuscript  volumes  of  the  veneralde 
Author,  were  written  and  preadied,  wc  are  iiiforinod,  when  he 
a  parish  priest  in  Moscow,  above  thirty  years  ago.  The 
Kditors  staU*,  that  had  it  been  their  desire  to  exhibit  the  Author 
to  the  greatest  advantage  ns  a  scholar  or  ns  a  thcologinii,  a 
selection  might  have  lK*en  ma<le  from  some  of  his  other  works; 

*  See  lii$  long  |>upcr  on  *  Geological  iiauiiucr:),'  in  the  Journal  of 
‘he  Insiitiiiion  lor  Apiil,  1821. 
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but  that  their  chief  object  has  heeii,  *  to  shew  with  wbat  sim« 

*  |>licity  and  clearness  this  distinguished  man  preaches  the 
‘  and  essential  truths  of  the  Cxospel.’ 

Tlie  Discourses  are  on  the  followin'^  subjects  :  J'he  Unity  of 
the  Faith  (Eph.  iv.  5.)  ;  The  Diflference  hetween  the  Baptism 
of  John  and  tliat  of  Christ  (John  i.  31 — 33.) ;  The  nace 
which  Good  Works  hold  in  the  Christian  System  (E{)li.  ii. 
8,  9.) ;  Who  they  are  for  whom  Christ  Prays,  and  \Vho  are 
excluded  from  his  Prayer  (John  xvii.  9.). 

The  first  discourse  is  distin<^uished  by  the  catholic  spirit 
which  pervades  it.  After  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  in  which  is  asserted  and  explained  the  unity  of  tlie 
Church  as  ‘  one  spiritual  constitution,  of  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
‘  Christ  is  the  head,’ — the  Preacher  proceeds  It)  insist  upon  the 
important  practical  conclusion,  that  *'  there  ought  to  he  amount 

*  and  in  them  who  are  endued  with  the  gifts  of  the  Three-one 

*  God,  no  <11  vision — no  sejiaration  into  a  multitude  of  difi'erent 
‘  images  and  diverse  spirits.’ 

*  Since  there  Is  one  holy,  universal,  and  apostolical  church  always 
and  every  where,  in  every  time  and  in  every  place,  tliercfore  we 
ought  not  to  seek  it  only  in  particular  places — neither  in  closets,  nor 
in  Yicmiitages,  nor  in  deserts  : — “  the  true  worshippers,**  sailh  Christ, 
w'orship  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem;”  but  iu  every 
place  in  his  inward  church,  in  the  service  of  which  men  ought  not 
to  separate  themselves  one  from  another,  and  there  should  be  no 
opposition,  discord,  or  division  in  the  outward  appearance.  The 
true  worshippers  must  be  agreed  in  the  service  of  God ;  they  muil 
be  worshippers  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  peace  and  love,  not  breaking 
that  peace  by  ditterence  in  some  external  signs  and  ceremonies* 
which  in  themselves  are  dead,  and  cannot  communicate  life.’  p.  11* 

The  second  discourse  would  not  satisfy  Dr.  Mant  and  the 
abettors  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.  ‘  The  outward  baptism 
‘  with  water’  is  aHinr.cd  to  be  ‘  still  without  power,  and  without 
‘  etticacy  to  procure  the  pardon  of  sin  and  true  reconciliation, 
‘  and  eren  at  present  docs  not  procure  pardon,  if  it  be  only  out- 
‘  wardly  administered,  without  entire  conversion  by  the  invisible 

*  Spirit  of  God,  who  cleanses,  vivifies,  and  sanctifies.’  The 
discourse  appears  to  have  reference  chiefly  to  adult  baptism. 
It  directs  those  who  arc  entering  upon  the  Christian  calling* 
and  ‘  who  seek  through  the  ortlinance  of  baptism  to  receive 
‘  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  new  life,’  themselves  to  ‘  pray  the 
^  Lord  our  God  to  send  down  upon  the  outward  sign  of 
‘  baptism,  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify 

*  the  water.’  It  warns  them  ‘  to  be  greatly  afraid  lest  the 
‘  mystery  of  baptism  should  have  been  administered  only  m  • 

*  common  external  ceremony.*  This  is  language  which  meny 

evangelical  clergymen  iu  our  owu  country  would  scarcely 
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frnttire  to  use.  It  siiows  a  mind  iinsliacklrd  hy  any  outward 
foriinilA,  adliorin"  (o  the  simplicity  ol'  its  convictions. 

*  Altliough  John  taught  repentance,  and  accepted  it  from  the 
people,  “  confessing  their  sins,**  yet  it  was  as  a  servant  he  did  this, 
anil  not  as  llie  Lord  w’ho  forgave  sins.  He  preached  forgiveness  of 
5in$  1)V  the  Lamb  of  (lod,  who  had  to  take  them  upon  liimself,  and 
to  make  satisfaction  for  tliem.  Although  he  baptized  the  people  in 
Jurilaii,  yet  he  did  ngt  regenerate  by  his  baptism,  did  not  enlighten, 
dill  not  sanctify  ;  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  fore-runner,  but  of  the 
Redeemer,  whose  baptism  is  not  with  water,  but  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  T!ic  work  of  the  fore-runner,  both  in  his  teaching  and 
bnpti.^ni,  was  to  prepare  the  people  for  redemption :  hut  to  nccoin- 
pllsli  this  is  not  his  work,  hut  the  work  of  the  Saviour — performed 
not  with  water,  but  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  .John,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Christ,  when  the  people  were  doubt ful  whether  he  was 
the  Christ,  and  wliother  he  could  forgive  their  sins  and  sanctify  them, 
addressed  them  thus ,  “  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  w’atcr  unto  re- 
j)entance,  hut  he  that  comelh  after  me  i.s  mightier  than  I ;  he  shall 
l»apti/.e  you  with  the  Holy  (ihost  and  with  fire.’*  He  it  is  who  shall 

quielcen,  enligblLMi,  sanctify  you’ . ‘  The  l)aptism  of  .John,  the 

baptism  with  water,  was  not  that  l)aptism  l)y  which  sin  was  to  bo  expi¬ 
ated;  it  had  not  that  power  which  quickens,  and  enlightens,  and  sanc¬ 
tities;  brings  men  into  a  state  of  adoption  as  sons  of  Ciod,  and  makes 
them  heirs  of  his  kingdom;  but  it  is  merely  outward,  consisting  of 
the  washing  of  the  body,  and  only  representing  the  inward  baptism 
of  Christ,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  baptism  which  gives 
light,  enlightens,  saves  :  the  former  only  prepares  men  lor  tills — docs 
not  accomplish  it.*  pp.  21 — 2tl. 

The  third  discourse  is  written  miivdi  in  the  spirit  of  our  Kuglisli 
Homilies.  We  li.ivc  seldom  met  with  a  clearer  or  :i  more  forciblo 
and  yet  simple  exposition  ol  tlie  doctrine  of  •Jostificatiim  by  Faith. 
It  contains  the  must  explicit  and  uncoinprom’, sing  a*'sei  lion  of  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  mural  inability  ul 
the  siimer  to  do  any  thing  that  is  good. 

^  ‘  All  that  carnal,  unrcgcncratc  man  attempts  or  performs,  although 
in  appearance  good,  yet  when  judged  aceording  to  the  principle  of  the 
action,  is  iH)t  good.  Nothing  tliat  he  does  is  done  from  faith,  hut  from 
“  the  lust  of  the  Hesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of  lifc.^’  He 
acts  either  from  ambition  or  self-love,  or  to  please  the  flesh,  and  not 
from  faith  ;  but  whatever  flows  not  from  faith  is  sin.  The  carnal  man 
can  do  nothing  but  sin;  consequently  it  is  not  possible  for  liim  to 
rotnt  salvation  by  his  own  works:  “  not  of  works,**  is  human  salva¬ 
tion,  “  lest  any  man  should  boast.*'  A  carnal  man,  that  is  a  dead  man, 
not  only  cannot  do  what  is  good ;  he  cannot  even  rvi/i  it.  He  is  en- 
lircly  destitute  of  spiritual  life  ;  he  sees  not  the  great  beauty  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  he  hears  not  the  pleasantness  of  the  celestial  har¬ 
mony,  he  tastes  not  the  sweetness  of  Paradise,  he  touches  not  tliegood- 
tiws  of  Eden,  he  knows  not  true  holiness,  and  hence  wishes  not  for 
such  blessings ;  he  is  guided  by  sense,  and  attached  only  to  delusive, 
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pernicious  pleasures.  Hence,  the  very  desire  ot’salvation  must  be  ex¬ 
cited  in  man  by  the  power  of  God,  and  it  can  be  excited  by  nothing 
else.*  p.  32,  3. 

Having  shewn  that  the  faitli  which  saves  us,  is  Mlie  gift  of 
*  God,*  lie  tlu'u  proceeds  to  sliew,  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  na« 
ture  of  this  faith,  to  bo  productive  of  good  works  ;  us  it  is  ‘the 
‘  property  of  life  to  act.* 


*  It  is  faith  that  gives  the  ability  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit* 
peace,  joy,  love,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  continence,  chastity,  purity, 
Ac.  Ilut  since  faith  yields  good  works,  since  they  are  the  effects  of 
faith,  then  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  save  us,  but  that  wc  are  saved 
by  faith  which  produces  them.*  p.  36. 


This  is  well  put ;  and  the  whole  discourse,  indeed,  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  specimen  of  scrijUural  reasoning.  The  imjiortance  of  good 
works  is  rested  on  their  necessity  as  an  evidence  of  faith,  and  as  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  ‘  We  must  he  pcrsuailed,’  he  says,  ‘that  the 
‘  kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  wages  of  a  hireling,  but  the  gift  of 
‘  (iod:  a  generous,  gratuitous  grant  flowing  from  the  love  of 
‘  God,  “  of  grace,**  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  But  our  love,  and 
*  other  good  works  are  a  debt,  and  not  deserving  of  any  recora- 
‘  pense.* 

I'lie  most  striking  of  these  discourses,  however,  is  the  fourth. 
The  exordium  may  fairly  lay  claim,  wc  think,  to  the  character  of 
a  chaste  and  sober  eloquence  :  it  is,  at  least,  touebing  and  im¬ 
pressive. 


*  As  joy  and  consolation,  hope  and  confidence  are  breathed  in  the 
prayer  which  our  Lord  offered  up  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  immediately 
before  his  voluntary  suffering — immediately  before  that  time,  when  it 
was  expedient  for  him  to  go  away  from  the  world,  and  leave  in  it  the 
disciples  he  had  gathered  together :  so  that  prayer  also  expresses  grief 
and  anguish,  consternation  and  fear.  .Upon  hearing  it  men  may  re¬ 
joice,  but  they  have  also  cause  to  be  sad.  It  is  pleasant,  it  is  delight¬ 
ful,  to  see  the  Lord,  the  Son  ofCiod,  bending  with  his  knees  upon  the 
ground,  and  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  mediating  between  God 
and  man  :  it  is  joyful  and  consoling  to  hear  him  praying  to  his  Father, 
thus — “  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also 
*  may  glorify  thee.**  But  in  reference  to  what  does  he  pray  that  he 
may  be  glorified  ?  He  prays  that  that  end  might  be  accomplished  for 
which  he  was  sent :  he  prays  that  men  might  be  rendered  happy :  J*® 
prays  that  they  might  receive  light :  be  sanctified  and  made  one  with 
nimself :  a  union  in  which  consists  the  highest  perfection  of  man:  he 
says,  “  Tliou  hast  given  him  power  over  eJl  flesh,  that  he  should  mro 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.**  “  Holy  Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that 
they  may  be  one  as  w’e  are.  While  I  was  with  them  in  the  world, 
I  kept  tnem  in  thy  name,  and  now  I  come  to  thee ;  now  I  am  no 
in  the  world,  but  these  are  in  the  world  ;  sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth,  thy  word  is  truth,  1  pray  not  llwt  thou  shouldest  take 
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of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil ;  that 
the  love  wherewith  theu  hast  loved  them  may  be  in  them,  and  1  in 
them.”  It  is  joyful  and  consoling  to  hear  him  thus  pleading  with  hit 
Father — **  As  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee,  that  tliey  may  be 
one  in  us.  Father,  1  will  that  they  also  whom  tliou  hast  given  me  may 
be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the  glory  which  thou 
ha^t  given  me.”  Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  great  sorrow,  anguish,  and 
consternation  ought  to  till  the  hearts  of  men,  os  he  excluded  very 
many  from  his  prayer,  and  to  this  eftect  prayed  to  his  Father : — ‘‘  1 
pray,  O  Father  ;  but’  I  pray  not  for  all  the  world — 1  pray  for  ihe:ie  :** 
that  ii;,  the  apostles,  and  those  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word,  by  means  of  their  preaching.  With  strong  hope  and  confidence 
of  soul  men  turn  towards  these  last  expressions  of  Christ,  or  rather  his 
hist  testament  uttered  by  his  own  mouth,  and  sealed  by  his  own  blood 
— And  for  their  sakes  1  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanc¬ 
tified  through  the  truth.”  What  can  be  more  sweet  to  the  heart — 
more  delightful  to  the  soul— -more  consoling  to  the  mind  of  man,  than 
to  hear  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  sayine,  “  Father,  I 
give  myself  in  sacrifice  to  thee,  only  that  thou  mayest  have  mercy  on 
these  poor  friends:  I  submit  to  the  cross— to  death — that  they  may  be 
forgiven  and  delivered  from  death,  and  receive  life ;  for  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  and  be  one  with 
us.”  But  what  can  be  more  terrible  or  more  Htted  to  fill  our  minds 
with  despondency  than  the  concluding  clause  ?  “I  pray  not  for  all 
“  the  world;”  not  for  all  I  sanctify  myself ;  not  for  all  1  intercede. 
Truly  the  exclusion  is  worthy  of  being  lamented,  and  calls  for  sorrow 
and  condolence.  The  loss  of  rcconcdiation  to  (iod — the  loss  of  re¬ 
demption  through  Christ — the  loss  of  his  mediation — exclusion  from 
the  spiritual  supper — from  tlie  kingdom  of  God— from  communion 
with  the  three-one  God.*  pp.  43 — 46. 

A  man  who  should  preach  in  this  strain  in  England,  would  infal¬ 
libly  ho  set  down  for  a  Calvinist.  Wc  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  yet  invented  such  convenient  party  designations  in 
Uussia.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  informed,  that  the  venerable  nic- 
tropolitaii  continues  to  deliver  his  weekly  instructions  in  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tottrrif/oii ;  *  and  liis  simple  illustrations  of  Divine  truth  in  the 
‘  language  understood  by  all,  attract,’  wc  are  told,  ‘  a  great 
*  imiliitudc,  not  only  of  the  common  |>eople,  but  of  persons  of  the 
^  highest  rank.'  Nor  is  he  the  only  pastor  in  the  Greek  Church 
^ln>  thus  publishes  pure  evangelical  truth.  Into  how  debased  a 
t»tate  of  corruption  and  ignorance,  however,  must  that  Church 
have  fallen,  in  which  such  preaching  is  a  phenomenon !  Yet, 
believe  that  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  most  corrupt  Church, 
Ijod  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  a  remnant  who 
bavc  not  bowed  to  Haal ;  and  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
specimens,  not  only  of  elevated  piety,  but  of  enlightened  purity 
*nd  simplicity  of  faith,  have  existed  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
in  the  midst  of  communities  involved  in  idolatrous  error.  The 
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present  volume  is  ifsrif  ii  striking  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
first  discourse,  that  amid  all  the  diversities  of  language,  nationil 
character,  and  ecclesiastical  di'icipline,  there  is  an  essential  oae* 
nesH  which  characterises  ami  unites  tlie  true  worshippers;  “one 
“  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baplisin.*’ 


Art.  V.  On  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  Prescribed  Forms  and  of 
Free  Prayer  in  Public  IV or  ship ;  a  Discourse  delivered  at  a 
Monthly  Association  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  on  Feb. 
8,  18‘il.  Hy  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  Svo.  pp.  it.  Price  Is. (ki. 
London.  IHiM. 


A  L^IOST  the  only  chance  which  subjects  of  this  class  have 
of  training  tin*  attention  of  the  majority  of  persons,  is 
aftbrded  by  occasional  sermons  or  tracts  hearing  the  sanction  of  a 
respected  name.  We  can  never,  therefore,  regard  as  either  un¬ 
seasonable  or  sujjei lluoiis,  tlie  ])nldication  of  such  discourses  as 
the  j»resent  very  t('mj)erate  and  judicious  statement  of  the  point 
in  (juesiion  between  the  ailvocales  of  liturgies  and  the  apologists 
for  free  prayer.  .Mlhough  tin*  subject  itself  is  unsusceptible  of 
novelty,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  by  far  the  greater  niimhfT 
of  Dr.  Smith’s  hearers,  as  well  as  of  liis  readers,  were  rillier 
uninformed,  or  but  imperfectly  informed,  as  to  the  real  state  and 
merits  of  the  ipiestion.  V  ery  many  persons  imagine  that  Dis¬ 
senters  have  doubts  as  to  tbc  lawful nvfts  of  liturgies.  A  large 
])roportion  have  no  other  idea  of  the  dilFerence  between  churcli- 
men  and  wccf<n//cr.v,  than  that  the  worship  at  church  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  the  Prayer-book,  while  the  service  of  tlic 
conventicb'  is  ext  'r.  porary.  It  is  suflicient  to  reconcile  such 
jH*rsons  to  an  attendance  at  a  cha[)el,  whetlier  it  be  cstablislied 
or  only  licensed,  that  the  Clmrcli  service  is  performed  there. 
And  it  has  Ix'on  thought  right  in  certain  connexions,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  prejmlice,  in  order  to  bring  within  reach  of 
the  licensed  pulpit,  a  crowd  of  persons  who  would  start  back 
with  horror  from  the  designation  of  Dissenters.  To  olijctt  to 
the  use  of  Un*  liturgy,  is  n'garded  by  a  large  section  of  tliosft 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  'roleralion  Act,  as  an  old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded  prejudice,  whicli  has  nothing  solid  to  rest  upon. 

In  some  sitiiulions,  the  preaching  of  the  Lstuhlished  clergyman 
of  the  place,  presents  such  attractions — is  so  decidedly  |>rc- 
ierable,  in  tlie  view  of  many  persons,  to  lirat  of  the  Dissenting 
minister,  that  the  only  consideration  which  embarrasses  (lieir 
decision  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  former,  contrary  to  their 
cMiucational  ]>rejudices,  is,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy.  Under  such 
circtimstances,  it  is  not  long  that  the  IVayer-Book  will  remain  t 
stumhling-hloek  ;  and  ignorant,  possibly,  of  the  real  state  of  the 
argument,  the  imlividiiul  finislios  liy  looking  upon  the  ohjectiuiisof 
Dissenters  to  the  Church,  as  very  uiircasonulde  :  and  ‘  surely  lie 
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<  may  say  so  who  was  born  and  bred  a  Dissenter/  Dr.  Dotl- 
driti^e's  prediction  has  been  very  extensively  verified;  that 

*  if  the  Established  clergy  and  tbe  Dissenting  ministers  in 

*  general  were  mutually  to  exchange  their  strain  of  preaching, 

*  and  their  manner  of  living,'  although  there  should  be  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Fingland,  it  would  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  Dissenting  cause. 
Where  this  exchange  has  been  in  cfTect  made,  we  arc  not  such 
thorough -paced  schismatics  ourselves,  as  to  deem  the  Prayer- 
Book  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  were  it  the  only  one,  to  even 
a  stated  attendance  on  the  more  eifective  ministry. 

Ill  our  view,  the  ditlerence  between  conformity  and  noncon¬ 
formity  does  not  lie  in  cpiitc  so  narrow  a  compass  as  that  of  the 
use  or  rejection  of  a  liturgy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  point  of  primary 
and  fundamental  importance,  as  regards  a  Christian  minister, 
whether  he  can  conscientiously  take  the  oath  of  unqualified 
assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  in  the  English  Prayer-Book, 
which  is  required  of  the  candidate  fur  holy  orders.  But,  as 
regards  lay  conformity,  the  question  is  comparatively  of  minor 
interest,  'riie  individual  has  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  plead  the 
prospect  of  ‘  usefulness'  as  a  sedative  to  his  scruples,  nor  has 
he,  on  the  other,  the  same  ground  as  the  minister  for  any 
ficruplcs  relative  to  the  use  of  the  prescribed  form.  It  will 
naturally  be  in  his  mind,  therefore,  a  very  insnfiicient  reason 
for  persisting  in  dissent.  Now,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissent  rests  its  justification  on  other  and  sufiTicieni 
reasons,  we  cannot  but  be  anxious  that  it  should,  in  the  mind  of 
every  individual,  have  a  substantial  basis ;  to  which,  nothing 
can  more  powerfully  contribute  than  an  intelligent  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  its  principles. 

One  of  these  principles  is,  not  the  unlawfulness  of  liturgies, 
but  the  superior  advantages  of  free  prayer  in  public  worship. 
If  it  be  asked,  why  Dissenters  do  not  adopt  the  liturgy  of  the 
Kstahlished  Church,  it  is  a  suflicient  answer,  Because  they  arc  not 
bound  or  compelled  to  do  so,  and,  not  being  compelled,  see  no 
other  reason  why  they  should.  Did  not  the  compulsive  obli¬ 
gation  lie  on  the  clergy  universally,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  preferableness  of  free  prayer  would  find  its  advocates  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  Dissenters  have,  and  can  have, 
no  other  reason  for  adhering  to  their  practice  of  extemporary 
worship,  than  their  experience  of  its  advantages. 

The  antiquity  of  liturgies  does  not  ap|)ear  to  us  to  be  a  point 
worth  adverting  to :  it  is  not  wanted  to  establish  their  lawful¬ 
ness,  and  it  wholly  fails  to  establish  either  their  obligation  or 
fiieir  present  expediency.  In  matters  both  of  faith  ana  practice, 
precedents  of  a  later  date  than  the  a|M)stolic  era,  have  no  force 
ts  law,  and  arc  of  very  equivocal  value  as  an  example.  Ancient 
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a.s  liturgies  may  bo,  tbc  New  Testament  cstablislic^  the  prior 
antii|uity  of  wliat  is  termed  Free  Prayer.  Ppon  tliis  point 
however,  Dr.  Smitli’s  Discourse  will  be  found  to  comprbe 
some  interesting  information,  and  be  shews  that  the  origin  of 
liturgies  is  far  from  presenting  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  tbeni. 

E(pially  futile  is  the  argument  which  has  been  attempted  to 
be  built  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Pushed  to  the  utmost,  it  could 
prove  nothing  more  than  the  obligation  of  always  using  that 
jiarlicular  form  of  words ;  (and  indeed  the  reasoning  usually 
cmployeil,  would  imply  the  use  of  that  and  no  other;)  together 
with  the  lairfnlnvMs  of  using  other  pre-composed  forms.  To 
the  latter,  it  is  impossible  that  any  Di>iue  obligation  can  attach; 
and  any  lower  source  of  obligation  in  matters  of  religion,  Dis¬ 
senters  disavow. 

In  noticing  this  argument,  Dr.  Smith  represents  the  form  of 
words  denominated  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  as  having  been  twice  de¬ 
livered  ;  first,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  afterwards  ‘  with 
‘  considerable  alterations,’  on  the  occasion  recorded  by  St. 
Luke.  It  i<  digressing  from  the  immediate  to[)ic,  and  the  de¬ 
termining  of  the  question  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alTect 
tbc  argument  ;  yet,  we  must  briclly  stale  our  reasons  for  not 
coinciding  in  this  assertion.  The  presumption  is,  wc  think, 
strongly  against  the  notion,  that  our  Loril  should,  after  having 
once  given  this  formula,  he  asked  hy  his  disciples  to  teach  (hem 
bow  to  pray,  and  etpially  against  the  idea  that  he  should  a 
second  time  refer  tliem  to  these  words,  taken,  as  is  generally 
sup|>osed,  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  only  reasons  for  such  a 
supposition  would  seem  to  be,  the  variation  in  tbc  two  copies  of 
tlie  formula,  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  statements  of 
the  two  Fjvangelists  with  respect  to  tbc  occasion.  Tbc  only 
*  CHinsidcrable  alteration’  in  the  wojds,  however,  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  omission  of  the  doxology  :  for  no  stress  can  surely  be  laid 
oil  the  slight  dillerencc  of  phraseology  with  wliicb  the  petition 
for  forgiveness  is  given  in  the  two  copies.  Hut,  not  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  the  doxology  given  by  Matthew,  is  omitted  in  several 
iiianiiscripts,  we  conceive  lliat  its  not  being  fomul  in  Luke’s  gos* 
pel,  is  a  twyniive  variation,  not  less  easily  accounted  for  than 
similar  instances  ot  omissions,  or  rather  of  incompleteness,  in 
tbc  accounts  given  of  important  circumstances  or  sayings  hy 
one  evangelist  as  compared  with  another.  Litber  the  doxology 
is  an  integial  and  essential  j)ai  t  of  the  formula,  or  it  is  an  ap- 
peiidix  to  it :  it  it  be  the  former,  its  omission  by  oiir  Lord  on  tlic 
suuposed  iterate<l  delivery  of  ilie  formula,  would  remain  a  dilTi- 
ciilty ;  if  the  latter,  St.  Luke  might  not  deem  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
sert  it,  especially  as  it  did  not  come  under  (he  idea  of /^rai/er,  hut 
was,  probably ,  an  accustomed  ascription  of  praise  to  the  True 
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Goii.  It  is  observable,  lliat  in  Matthew,  llic  iliscoursea  of  our 
horil  are  triveii  much  more  at  length,  and  with  more  manifest 
procis^ion  of  statement,  than  in  Luke,  whose  object  was  more  di« 
nx’tly  historical, — to  give  an  account  of  the  facts  believed  by  tho 
Christians. 

The  chief  dilRciilty  (in  our  view,  the  only  one)  respects  tho 
occasion  on  which  these  words  arc  stated  to  have  been  delivcrcil 
hy  onr  Lord.  In  tlie  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  they  are  introduced 
\\\[\i  singular  abruptness;  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  the  chapter 
ill  \vhi(d)  they  occur,  having  no  connexioii  with  cither  the  pre¬ 
ceding  or  the  subsctpicnt  passages  of  the  history,  and  theexpres- 
Muiis  relating  to  time  and  place  being  altogether  indefinite  : 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,** 
cScc.  The  passage  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  out  of  its  place, 
in  the  order  of  th(^  narrative,  and  of  being  detached  from  some 
longer  train  of  circninstanccs :  it  might  therefore  be  considered, 
aiiiiuut  any  iinprojuicty,  as  supplemental  to  the  discourse  in 
Luke  vi.,  which  we  cannot  view  otherwise  than  as  identical 
aith  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Hut  the  introduction  of  tho 
fornmla  is  confessedly  difVeront.  In  laikr,  it  is  said,  “  As  he  was 
jiraying  in  a  certain  place,  when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples 
said  unto  him,  liord,  teach  us  to  pray.**  In  Matthew,  it  is 
introduced  in  the  midst,  seemingly,  of  a  series  of  exhortations, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  our  Lord*s  having  been  found  by  his 
disciples  in  tlie  act  of  prayer.  On  referring,  however,  to  the 
last  few  verses  of  Chap.  iv.  in  connexion  with  the  opening  of 
Chap.  V.,  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  Lord,  being  followed  by  im¬ 
mense  mnllitiules,  retired  to  a  mountain,  obviously  to  cscu|)o 
from  their  iinportiinity,  as  he  on  another  occasion  entered  into  a 
vessel ;  that  he  retired  nnaecompanied,  for  it  was  subsequently 
that  bis  disciples  came  unto  him.**  The  mountain  solitude 
was  the  accustomed  scene  of  our  Lord*s  converse  with  his 
Heavenly  Father  ;  and  the  interval  between  his  retiring  from  the 
multitudes  and  his  being  followed  by  his  disciples,  would  be  spent 
in  no  other  way  than  that  to  which  St.  Luke  refers ;  “  he  was 
praying  in  a  certain  place.**  The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  the 
mount  w  as  a  mere  hillock  or  rising  ground,  which  served  him  for 
a  {mlplt  or  hustings,  and  that  the  great  multitudes  who  are  said 
to  have  followed  him  from  Calilee,  &c.  were  on  this  occasion  his 
audience.  The  contrary  is  tlie  fact.  The  address  is  expressly 
btated  to  have  been  to  “  his  disciples  ;**  not  merely  the  twelve, 
nor  yet  the  indiscriminate  multitude,  for  to  them  the  language  of 
the  discourse  would  not  have  been  applicable  :  Ye  arc  the  salt 
“  of  the  earth,**  ike.  That  when  he  was  come  down  from  the 
“  mountain,  great  multitudes  folio we<l  him,** — woidd  by  no 
means  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  followed  him  into  the 
mountain. 
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Wc  »cc  no  reason,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  what  is  with  Kttk 
propriety  denominated  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  l^Iount,  wts 
a  coDtinned  discourse,  delivered  at  any  particular  spot.  A  ^eat 
part  of  it,  it  is  true,  constitutes  a  regular  series  of  precept**,  t 
repromuls^ation  of  the  I^loral  Law  in  its  purity  and  spirituality  of 
import ;  yet,  between  many  of  the  parts  of  it,  there  is  no  apparent 
connexion,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  they  were  su^. 
jested  either  by  some  external  ol»ject,  or  by  some  question  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples.  This  desultory  and  conversational  method 
of  instruction  was,  wc  know,  much  more  congenial  with  our 
Lord's  usual  practice  than  a  res^ular  discourse;  and  as  he  taught 
at  times  standing  in  the  tcmj)lc,  or  siltin*^  in  a  vessel,  so,  he  not 
unfrequently  delivered  bis  instructions  walking,  as  in  the  tifteenth 
chapter  of  John  ;  and  his  fissures  and  images  have  in  general  all 
the  appearance  of  being  allusive  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Were  ibis  the  case  with  respect  to  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  Matthew,  it  would  al¬ 
low  of  there  having  taken  place  some  change  in  the  number  and 
character  of  bis  audience,  so  that  whereas  what  he  first  spoke, 
was  addressed  only  to  bis  <iisciples,  the  latter  part  was  in  the 
hearing  of  “  the  people,"  who,  wc  are  told,  were  “  astonished  at 
his  doctrine,"  a  great  concourse  having  by  that  time  been 
gathered  together.  (V.  liiike  xii.  i.)  It  might  serve  also  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  broken  and  scattered  manner  in  which  what  would 
seem  to  be  portions  of  tliis  same  tliscoiirse  are  given  by  St.  Luke, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  idea  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
words  on  diflerent  occasions.  I^oth  evangelists  tell  ns  that,  after 
iliat  striking  conclusion  of  his  miscellaneous  instructions,  in  which 
our  Lord  compands  the  obedient  hearer  to  a  man  who  should 
build  upon  a  rock,  and  the  disobedient  hearer  to  one  who  should 
build  on  the  sand,  be  “  entered  into  Capernaum,"  and  wrought 
the  miracle  on  the  centurion’s  servant.  (Coinjiare  ISlalt.  viii.  5, 
with  Luke  vii.  1.)  b’roin  which  it  would  appear,  that,  notwilh- 
staiiding  the  disregar*!  of  order  observable  in  Luke,  the  narra¬ 
tions  of  both  had  reference  to  the  same  occasion.  Ujion  the 
whole,  we  see  no  suthcieiU  reason  for  ailopting  the  opinion,  that 
the  formula  in  question  was  delivered  on  two  separate  occasions, 
notwithstanding  each  evangelist  must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted 
to  have  preserved  a  part  only  of  the  instructions  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  gospel  of  John  is  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  such  variations  from  the  accounts  of  the  other  evangelists,  or 
rather  with  matter  su|)))lemental  to  what  they  had  recorded. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  hy  shewing  that  the  question 
relative  to  the  use  of  set  forms  and  the  practice  of  free  prayer, 
cannot  be  peremptorily  determined  either  way  by  any  express 
declarati^*' Scripture,  but  is  open  to  discussion  on  the  ground 
of  uioial  Siuilh  proceeds  to  consider  succebsivcly, 
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first  the  a(hanta^eS)  and  then  the  disadvantages  which  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  forms  and  to  extemporary  services.  The  arguments 
of  Paley  and  of  Mr.  Simeon  in  favour  of  a  liturgy,  are  respect¬ 
fully  noticed,  and  hrietly,  but,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactorily  re¬ 
plied  to.  The  main  consideration,  however,  is  one  that  falls 
loss  directly  within  the  province  of  argument  than  of  experience  : 
it  is  that  which  Dr.  Smith  adverts  to  as  the  ivth  advantage  of 
free  prayer,  its  ‘  manifest  superiority  as  an  instrument  of  promot- 
‘  ing  personal  religion,’  by  exciting  and  strengthening  the  de¬ 
vout  aiii'ctions.  Hut  his  view  of  it  relates  chictly  to  its  ellect  on 
tile  mind  of  the  oHiciating  minister.  We  could  have  wished  that 
lio  had  dilated  more  on  its  superior  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of 
exciting  devout  feelings  in  the  congregation.  Paley  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  st;t  a^ide  the  force  of  this  argument  by  contending,  that  *  a 

*  congregation  may  be  pleased  and  atlected  with  the  prayers  of 

*  their  minister  without  joining  them.’  This  remark,  which 
almost  amounts  to  a  concession  in  favour  of  extemporary  prayer, 
as  best  ailapted  to  ntrect  the  mind,  has  been  fully  examined  hy 
Mr.  Ch)iuler,''^  who  cites  from  Hishop  Wilkins  the  striking  ad¬ 
mission,  that  in  ‘prayer  hy  book*  ‘there  is  not  that  life  and 
‘  vigour  to  engage  ilieafTections  as  wlicn  it  proceeds  immediately 
‘  from  (he  soul.’  Au  occasional  attendance  upon  a  set  form, 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  impressive  elVect,  has  some¬ 
times  been  found  to  have  a  beneficial  operation  on  the  feelings. 
There  is  nuicli  to  please  and  to  interest  in  the  beautiful  composi¬ 
tions  ol'lhe  English  Prayer  Book  ;  and  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  a  cold  and  formal  iteration  of  them,  will  naturally  find  his 
mind  more  powerfully  excited  by  the  service,  than  by  the  simple 
performance  of  the  Dissenting  teacher.  In  contrasting,  however, 
ilie  striking  elfect  of  wlmt  is  new,  with  the  impression  of  what  is 
familiar,  he  is  not  instituting  a  fair  comparison.  ‘Can  it  bedc- 
‘  nied,’  says  Mr.  Condcr,  ‘  that  wc  are  (generally  speaking) 

‘  more  strongly  allcclcd  hy  hearing  a  good  man  pray,  than  by 
‘  hearing  him  read  a  prayer  ?  *  Let  this  (Question  be  fairly  met, 
and  let  those  whom  an  evangelical  ministry  within  the  Church 
has  gained  over  to  the  ranks  of  practical  conformists,  honestly 
ask  themselves,  whether  they  would  not  jirefer  to  disjiense  with 
the  leader,  if  the  preaclier  on  whom  they  attend  with  so  much 
interest,  might  be  permitted  himself  to  lead  eine  monitore 
the  public  devotions.  Instead  of  comparing  the  performances 
of  one  individual  with  those  of  another,  let  the  clVect  of  the  short 
extemporary  prayer  still  allowed  to  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit 
helbre  the  sermon,  bo  compared  with  that  ol  the  wliole  previous 
service ;  and  a  concession  would,  wc  believe,  frequently  be  ex- 
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turtcil  in  favour  of  ibc  superior  eniciciicy  of  froc  prayer :  at  iH 
events,  it  wouKl  he  adiuitteil  to  have  S4)me  peculiar  advantages. 

Dr.  Smith  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investigation  of  tlic 
subject. 

•  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  wliat  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from 
the  whole.  That  must  he  submitted  to  the  scriouS  judgment  of  ever? 
person  for  himself.  Ihit  1  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  impression 
which  the  preceding  investigatiou  has  made  upon  my  own  mind 
that  the  use  of  Tice  Prayer  in  social  worship  is  sanctioned  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  tenor  of  scripture  examples;  that  it  best  comports  with  the 
nature  and  designs  of  public  worship  ;  that  it  does  in  fact  embrace 
most  of  the  advantages  which  are  represented  as  peculiar  to  liturgical 
forms  ;  that  its  inconveniences  are  contingent  and  remediable ;  and 
that  it  is  recommended  by  many  considerations  of  great  iinportunce, 
in  relation  to  that  which  is  the  end  of  all  ccclesiiislical  institutions, 
the  ndvunceincnt  of  personal  religion  :  so  that,  on  a  careful  review  of 
all  that  has  been  presented  to  us,  it  docs  appear  that  the  exercise 
of  Free  Prayer  in  Public  Worship  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  Prescribed 
Forms. 

‘  Yet,  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  solemn  possibility,  that  the  rao>t 
correct  sentiments  in  religion,  and  the  most  engaging  outward  gifts 
may  exist,  and  may  attract  the  admiration  of  men,  while  the  per. 
iK)n  endowed  with  them  is  viewed  with  infinite  displeasure  by  “  (Joil 
who  trieth  the  heart. Let  no  one  think  that  the  possession  of  tlic 
gift  of  prayer  is  a  title  to  heaven.  'Hie  being  intrusted  with  any 
talents  for  the  editiention  of  others  should  be  a  motive,  not  for  pride, 
but  for  humility  nnd  serious  fear,  lest  we  be  found  destitute  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity.  Let  us  not  fancy  that  we  alone  are  spiritual, 
and  that  others,  who  differ  from  us,  ore  carnal.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  excellent  Christians,  w  ho  prefer  the  constant  use  of  litur¬ 
gical  forms,  enjoy  in  them  holy  communion  with  God,  and  the  most 

imre  and  spiritual  devotion.  In  acting  upon  our  own  conviction?, 
et  us  be  careful  not  to  l)e  wanting  in  respect  and  love  to  sincere  per¬ 
sons,  who  entertain  an  opposite  opinion.  Especially  let  minister^ 
and  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  make  it 
their  chief  concern  and  faithful  labour  to  “  save  themselves  and  those 
who  hear  them,*’  and  to  attain  “the  gift  of  God,  which  is  eternal 
life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord:’’  and,  in  subserviency  to  this 
supreme  object,  let  them  cultivate  all  their  gifts  to  the  highest  point 
of  “  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying.” 

*  “  Even  so  ye,  forasmuch  as  ye  arc  zealous  of  spiritual  gifts,  seek 
THAT  YE  MAY  EXCEL  to  llic  edifying  of  the  church.’*  ’ 

Wc  earnestly  hope  that  this  discourse  will  obtain  an  extensive 
circulation,  in  order  that  those  who  call  themselves  Dissenters, 
may  be  aide  to  give  a  reason  fora  distinguishing  part  ot  the  reli¬ 
gious  practice  of  tlie  community  to  which  they  belong,  and  that 
fliosc  who  arc  iint  Dissenters,  may  learn  that  our  preference  for 
free  prayer  originates  neitber  in  the  prejudice  ul  bigotry,  iior  iu 
the  |H.*rvcisencss  ul  schism. 
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Art.  VI.  Studies  in  Historu:  containing  the  Iilstory  of  England,  from 
ics earliest  Records  to  the* Death  of  (ieorgc  111.:  in  a  series  of 
Essays,  accompanied  with  Reflections,  References  to  original  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  liistorical  Questions.  By  Thomas  Morell.  2  vols. 
rJino.  Price  1  Is.  Svo.  11.4s.  1818— *20. 

Vl/^  Fi  are  glad  to  find  tliat  the  reception  uhicli  the  former 
portions  of  this  series  of  '  Studies  in  History’  have  met 
with,  has  encouraged  the  Author  to  complete  his  plan  hy  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  that  of  our  own 
eouiitry.  The  volumes  now  presented  to  the  public,  comprise 
the  most  delicate  and  arduous  part  of  his  undertaking,  as  well 
as  the  most  important ;  and  they  have  manifestly  been  compiled 
with  especial  care.  The  Writer  expresses  his  hope,  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  imperfections  and  faults  of  the  present  work, 
<  it  will  be  found  to  be  characterized  by  impartiality,  moderation, 
*  ami  an  inflexible  adherence  to  truth.  Nor  has  he  been  uninind- 


*  ful  of  his  pledge,  that  all  party-questions  both  in  politics  and 

*  religion,  would  be  avoidccl  as  far  is  consistent  with  fidelity  of 

*  oarration  and  historical  justice.’  In  a  work  designed  for  the  use 
of  schools,  this  was  particularly  desirable ;  and  we  have  no 
besitation  in  pronouncing  it  in  these  res|)ects,  according  to  the 
best  of  our  judgement,  unexceptionable.  Whatever  inaccuracy 
may  be  detected  in  any  of  the  statements,  we  have  discovered  no 
instance  in  which  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  party  spirit  has 
warped  the  Writer’s  judgement,  or  seduced  him  from  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  historical  fact. 


The  Histories  of  England  generally  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
))ersons,  arc  sadly  defective  in  every  quality  that  should  recom¬ 
mend  them.  Goldsmith’s  meagre  abridgement,  which  is  but  an 
apology  for  a  history,  abounds  with  the  most  partial  and  errone¬ 
ous  statements,  and  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  moral  in¬ 
struction.  The  business  of  the  historian  is,  indeed,  to  narrate 
facts,  rather  than  to  comment  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being 
i  fault  in  a  writer  of  history,  that  he  abstains  from  oflering  his 
reflections  on  the  events  which  he  records.  But  the  literary 
excellence  of  a  work  is  one  thing  ;  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  instruction  is  another  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  history, 
as  usually  written,  is  capable  of  supplying  very  little  useful  know¬ 
ledge  to  young  persons,  or  of  making  any  very  salutary  impres¬ 
sion.  The  reflections  which  its  perusal  calls  up  in  an  enlightened 
and  pious  mind,  are  not  those  which  its  revolting  details  ciui  be 
expected  to  awake  in  the  mind  of  a  boy.  The  question  then  to, 
be  determined,  would  seem  to  be,  whether  history  can,  without 
ceasing  to  be  history,  be  rendered  a  useful  and  eflicient  medium 
of iustructiou  to  young  i>ersons,  understanding  by  that. term 
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somclliin^  uiorc  tlran  tin*  buro  infurmalion  ot*  certain  facts,  which 
are  valuable  only  as  they  t'urnisli  data  tor  general  reasoninjr. 

Mr.  MorcU’s  iiIhu  is  i  ecoiniiiende<l  by  its  unitin£^  tbo  two  scarcely 
compatible  functiuns  of  tbe  bistoiian  and  tin:  moralist,  while  it 
])reserves  them  distinct.  His  narrative  is  simple,  clear,  concise, 
and  yet  interesting.  A  general  view  of  tbe  state  of  religion  and 
of  literature  at  tbe  several  j>erimls  into  wbieb  the  history  is 
divided,  is  reserved  for  separate  essays  ;  while  to  each  essay  are 
appended  ‘  Hetlections,’  in  wbieb  it  bas  been  tbe  Autiior's  aim, 
to  make  a  religious  use  of  tbe  facts  comprised  in  the  prectMling 
section.  Hy  this  means,  tbe  narrative,  instead  of  being  lengthen- 
ctl  out  by  a  profusion  of  remarks  inU'rperseil  at  every  perioil, 
moves  on  briskly  ;  and  tbe  summary  of  events, t  bougb  suiliciently 
copious,  is  well  adapted  by  its  conciseness,  to  impress  the  great 
outlines  of  history  distinctly  on  tbe  memory  ;  while  tlie  inorjil 
less(»n  is  presenteil  in  a  detached  form,  tbe  use  to  be  made  of  it 
being  left  to  the  reader’s  or  tbe  preceptor’s  option. 

As  tbe  former  volumes  have  been  so  long  before  tbe  public, 
and  have  already  beeomc  to  a  considerable  extent  estahli^hed 
class  books,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  soundness  of  tbe  Author’s  judgement,  or  the 
truly  evangelical  spirit  of  bis  piety.  They  have  be(*u  sutlicienlly 
well  allesled  i)y  tl»e  previouH  portions  of  the  series  ;  and  where 
these  have  obtained  approi)ation,  the  present  volume  will  etTtainly 
be  not  less  acceptable.  To  those  who  have  not  sci^n  llie“  Circrce” 
and  “  Uoiue,”  tbe  following  specimens  will  convey  a  fair  idet 
of  Mr.  MorelTs  narrative  and  didactic  styles.  \Vc  purposely  se¬ 
lect  a  period  respecting  w  hich  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  he 
wotild  be  lialile  to  a  peculiar  bias ;  it  is  tbe  commenceiuenl  of 
the  civil  war  in  Scotland,  A.  1).  1639. 

*  The  hostile  armies  approached  each  other  on  tbe  frontiers  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  Dut  as  both  parties  were  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
blame  of  commencing  the  war,  and  as  each  seemed  resolved  to  act 
only  on  the  defensive,  though  tbe  camps  w’crc  but  a  few'  miles  distant, 
no  general  engagement  took  place.  A  solemn  pause  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  mutual  consent,  resembling  tlie  portentous  stillness 
wlilcli  frequently  precedes  a  storm.  The  infant ly,  on  cither  side, 
were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  but  tbe  royal  army  was  far  superior  ia 
cavalry.  'Hus  important  advantage  was,  however,  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  discipline,  the  union,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
Scoltisli  troops.  Many  of  the  off.cers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  privates, 
had  recently  served  on  the  continent,  in  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  ;  hut  the  English  forces  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  recruits,  and 
of  an  undisciplined  militia.  In  the  Scottish  camp  all  were  animated  bv 
one  spirit — all  were  bound  by  one  covenant — all  were  intent  upon  oniit 
object ;  but  those  who  were  nastily  gathered  round  the  royal  standard, 
were  divided  in  their  councils,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  in  many 
iustauccsj  secretly  attached  to  the  cuemy.  Some  of  those  whom 
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Charles  ivas  compelled  to  entrust  with  the  command  of  division!  of 
his  army*  were  opposed  to  his  administration,  and  had  distinguished 
Uieuiselves  as  leaders  of  the  popular  party.  It  was,  probably,  this 
latter  circumstance,  that  inclined  the  King  to  pursue  tliat  timid  and 
wavering  policy,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  blamed  by  contem¬ 
porary  historians.  A  want  of  confidence  in  his  professed  adherents, 
whether  well  or  ill-founded,  could  not  fail  to  deter  him  from  those 
bold  and  decided  measures,  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  seemed  to 
demand. 

*  The  hesitating  conduct  of  the  king  inspired  the  mal*contents, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  with  new  courage,  and  emboldened 
tliein  to  rise  in  their  demands.  Though  the  Scottish  leaders  had  as¬ 
sumed  so  menacing  an  attitude,  they  continued  to  profess  the  utmost 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  peace.  They 
sent,  by  various  messengers,  reassurances  of  their  pacific  intentions. 
Slid  presented  their  huiimle  ()etition8,  that  the  king  would  condescend 
to  treat  with  them.  To  this  proposal,  the  king  at  length  acceded, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  earl  of,  Strafford  and  others 
of  his  privy  council.  Six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  hold  a 
conference  with  an  equal  number  of  Scottish  noblemen,  by  whom  it 
was  concluded,  that  both  the  armies  should  be  disbanded  within  forty- 
eight  hours — that  the  king’s  authority  should  be  acknowledged  by  his 
northern  subjects — that  henceforth  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be 
referred  to  the  general  assemblies,  and  all  civil  matters  decided  by 
the  parliament ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  a  general  assembly  and 
parliament  should  be  convened  forthwith  at  Edinburgh,  to  compose 
ail  differences  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.  In  pursuance  of 
these  articles  of  pacification,  the  troops  were  immediately  disbanded 
on  both  sides;  but  it  is  said,  with  a  secret  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Scottish  army,  that  they  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
rc-assemble  on  the  shortest  notice. 

*The  promised  civil  and  ecclesiastical  assemblies  met  at  Edinburgh, 
in  August,  1639,  and  proved  still  more  determined  in  their  measures, 
than  those  which  had  been  held  in  the  preceding  year  at  Glasgow. 
They  resolved  on  the  utter  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  passed 
votes  of  censure  on  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  tending  to  popery  ;  forbade  the  promotion  of 
the  clergy  to  places  of  civil  authority  ;  and  denounced  the  high-com¬ 
mission  courts  as  unjust  and  tyrannical.  The  Scottish  parliament 
made  also  numerous  infringements  on  the  royal  prerogative,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  parliament.  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  proceedings,  the  king’s  commissioner  suddenly  arrived 
in  Scotland,  and  prorogued  the  assemblies.  The  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  decided  measure,  was  an  immediate  preparation  for 
renewed  hostilities,  the  king  loudly  accusing  his  northern  subjects  of 
seditious  and  treasonable  designs ;  whilst  they,  on  their  parti  as  loudly 
complained  of  breach  of  privilege,  and  a  violation  of  tW  late  treaty. 
It  now  became  manifest,  that  the  controversy  could  only  be  decide 
by  the  sword.  Petitions  were,  indeed,  forwarded  from  Scotland, 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  and  otliers  of  the 
king’s  miuiitersi  and  justifying  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament ; 
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but  the«e  were  expressed  in  terms  which  the  English  council  derme^l 
AO  insolent  and  rebellious,  as  rather  to  widen  than  repair  the  breach, 
'i'lie  resolution  was  therct’ore  fixed  to  reduce  the  Scots  to  obedience 
by  force  of  arms. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  the  king  was  compelled  once 
more  to  convene  his  parliament,  alYer  an  intermission  of  more  than 
eleven  years.  lie  flattered  himself  that  the  danger  of  invasion,  nnd 
the  ancient  jealousy  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  nnd  Scot¬ 
land,  would  induce  the  senate  to  support  the  war,  by  voting  him  nn 
immediate  and  liberal  supply.  As  an  encouragement  to  do  tliis  with- 
out  delay,  the  lord  keeper  Finch  promised,  in  the  king’s  name,  to 
discontinue  the  levying  of  “  ship-money,”  until  that  tax  should  hove 
received  the  sanction  of  the  national  council.  Ilut,  notwithstanding* 
this  important  concession,  the  new  parliament  steadily  adhered  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  last  had  acted  ;  they  persisted  in  withholding 
supplies,  till  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  were  redressed. 
In  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  Pym,  a  patriotic  senator  of 
great  talent  and  popularity,  took  an  active  part.  Me  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  succession,  the  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  nnd 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  members  of  the  senate — the  innovations  recently  introduced  hr 
the  hierarchy  into  religious  worship — the  oppressions  of  the  star- 
chamber  and  high-commission  courts — nnd  the  illegal  taxes  which 
had  been  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Each  of  tliese  became 
topics  of  vehement  discussion,  during  several  successive  days.  The 
king  soon  perceived  that  no  supplies  w  ere  to  be  expected,  unless  the 
rote  were  clogged  with  the  most  humiliating  conditions  ;  and  appre¬ 
hending  yet  more  violent  proceedings  from  so  contentious  an  assenv 
bly,  came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  dissolving  parliament,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  convened.’  pp.  85 — 88. 

The  Essay  extends  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in 
England,  in  101‘2.  The  ‘  Ueflecliona’  of  the  Author  are  as 
follow : 

*  The  most  impartial  historians  of  this  eventful  reign  have  given 
credit  to  the  principal  partisans  on  either  side  for  upright  nnd  honest 
intentions,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  though  both  were 
subsequently  precipitated  by  their  passions  into  unjust  and  violent 
measures.  If  the  king  were  desirous  of  maintaining  inviolate  the 
royal  preiogalive,  and  even  of  extending  its  authority,  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  conceive,  that  this  desire  originated  in  an  honest,  though 
mistaken  opinion,  that  arbitrary  power  was  the  birthright  of  princes, 
and  essential  to  the  pence,  security,  and  prosperity  of  their  govern¬ 
ment:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  patriots  of  that  age  were' re* 
solved  to  defend  their  civil  and  religious  liberties— to  restrict  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  and  accurately  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  constitution,  it  cannot  be  Questioned,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
self-devoted  senators,  w  ho  took  an  active,  tliough  it  may  have  beet 
an  imprudent  part  in  these  proceedings,  were  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  conviction  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  claims.  If 
Charles  determined  to  risk  bis  crown  and  life  in  Uic  defence  of  tUt 
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ecclesiastical  system,  wliich  had  already  been  established  in  England, 
and  H'hich  his  father  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  impose  on  hit 
Scottish  subjects,  it  may  be  believed,  that  his  zeal  arose  from  a 
devoted  attachment  to  eoiscopacy,  and  a  persuasion,  that  the  in* 
wrests  of  the  Church  and  State  were  inseparably  united :  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  ecclesiastical  reform  ns  firmly 
believed,  that  Laud  was  a  concealed  papist;  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  fast  verging  to  popery ;  and  that  the  prelacy  was  but 
a  convenient  8tate*engine,  unsanctioned  by  scripture  and  opposed  to 
the  y)irit  of  Christianity. 

‘  To  whatever  cause  the  reluctance  of  Charles  to  draw  the  sword 
against  his  northern  subjects  may  be  nscribod,  or  whatever  opinion 
may  he  formed  of  the  policy  of  that  forbearance,  it  certainly  exhibits 
the  character  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  in  an  interesting  nnd 
amiable  light.  A  more  energetic  and  martial  prince  would  have 
mustered  all  his  military  forces,  and  deluged  the  country  with  blood, 
which  had  dared  to  resist  his  authority  :  but  beside  that  the  exhausted 
stale  of  the  treasury,  the  violent  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  the 
disaifection  which  had  infected  all  classes  of  society,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  check  the  military  ardour  of  Charles ;  it  is  evident,  that 
when  a  formidable  army  was  raised,  he  was  so  far  from  manifesting 
an  unyielding  or  revengeful  spirit,  that  he  readily  acceded  to  the 
request  of  those,  whom  he  could  not  but  consider  in  a  state  of  actual 
rebellion,  and  consented  to  treat  with  them  on  equal  terms.  As  yet 
he  seems  to  have  preferred  even  the  humiliating  expedient  of  aban¬ 
doning  his  favourite  projects,  to  the  more  heroic,  but  less  Christian  re- 
wlulion  of  carrying  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Nor  does  it  reflect 
less  credit  on  the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army,  that  when  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  was  afforded  them  of  pressing  forward, 
almost  without  resistance,  and  acquiring  great  military  renown  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  conquests,  they  were  content  to  forego  those 
triumpns,  and  wait  the  issue  of  pacific  negociations.  It  had  been, 
well  if  this  spirit  of  moderation  hud  continued  to  influence  the 
counsels  and  direct  the  measures  of  these  hostile  factions ;  hut  the 
sequel  of  this  history  will  present  us  with  but  too  striking  a  contrast 
to  tins  scene. 

*  It  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  Religion  was  blended  with 
the  political  dissensions  of  this  most  unhappy  period  ;  and  still  more, 
that  those  who  perpetrated  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  professed  to  fight 
beneath  her  sacred  banner.  A  zeal  for  God  was  the  pretext  not 
only  for  enkindling  the  torch  of  civil  war,  and  placing  subjects  in 
hostile  array  against  their  sovereign,  but  even  for  the  horrible  carnage 
of  the  Irish  massacre  itself.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  persons  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  actuated  by  religious  motives  have  broken  asunder  the 
bonds  of  legitimate  authority,  and  committed  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
blood,  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  stands  aghast;  but  utterly 
ignorant  must  they  be  of  tlie  genius  of  our  Holy  Religion,  who 
ina^ine  that  she  affords  any  sanction  to  such  proceedings.  The  in- 
wriptioD,  traced  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  on  her  sacred  standard, 
’*»  “  peace  on  earth,  good*will  toward  men.’*  The  spirit  she 
breathes,  is  that  of  pure,  fervent,  unfeigned,  universal  benevolence. 
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The  duly  she  enjoins  on  rulers  is,  to  act  “  as  becomes  the  ministen 
of  (fod,  who  must  ere  long  give  an  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to 
judge  ihc  quick  and  dead and  to  subjects,  her  command  is,  »« to 
submit  tlieinselvcs/*  with  a  willing  mind,  to  constituted  authorities, 
“  and  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,”  unless  wlien 
their  mandates  are  at  variance  with  the  supreme  administration  of 
Him,  who  is  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  ot  Lords.”  The  instruc¬ 
tions  addressed  to  all  her  disciples,  whether  of  low  or  high  degree, 
are,  “  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath;  if 
it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  you  lieth,  live  peaceably  with  all  men; 
for  it  IS  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  w'ell. doing, 
than  for  evil  doing.”  Happy  were  it  for  society,  if  men,  in  ever)' 
age,  who  profess  submission  to  these  maxims,  were  actuated  by  them 
continually,  not  only  in  their  letter,  but  in  their  spirit.*  pp.  96 — 99. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  relieving  the  inquiry  how  far  the 
view  taken  by  the  historians  wlioiii  our  Author  has  followed, 
of  the  events  and  characters  of  this  dithcult  peiiod,  is  correct. 
Mr.  iVlorell  could  not  he  expected  to  enter  very  deeply  into  the 
investigation  of  original  documents.  In  common  with  most  of 
our  historians,  he  makes  Cromwell  the  arch-conspirator  against 
every  constituted  authority,  and  the  -atithor  or  instigator  of 
every  criminal  transaction  that  took  place.  His  portrait  of  the 
Protector  is  also  siinieiently  unfavourable  to  content  tlie  most 
sensitive  of  his  Episcopalian  friends.  We  are,  indeed,  inclined 
to  think,  that  his  anxiety  to  he  considered  as  unbiassed  and  im¬ 
partial,  has  itself  betrayed  [him  into  something  like  unfairness. 
\Ve  would  press  upon  him  the  revision  of  this  ‘  period,’  prior  to 
his  next  edition  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  cannot  withhold  from  his 
volumes  our  cordial  recommendation. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Historical  Pnats^  representing  some  of  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  Lvents  in  English  History,  in  which  the  Costumes  of  the  Tiroes 
are  carefully  preserved.  With  Descriptions,  by  Emily  Taylor. 
To  which  is  added,  a  brief  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
24mo.  pp.  104.  London,  1821. 

2.  Stories  selected  f  rom  the  History  of  England^  J^om  the  Conquest 
to  the  Revolution.  24mo.  pp.  180,  Price  3s.  6d. 

%^rrH  the  first  of  these  two  little  works  we  have  been  much 
pleased.  It  contains  ninety-six  prints  of  a  kind  verysupe- 
rior  to  what  are  generally  found  in  books  for  children.  The  cos¬ 
tumes,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  general  likeness  of  the  persons, 
are  well  preserved,  by  which  means  ihe  prints  will  of  theinseUes 
convey  much  interesting  iidurmatioii,  and  will  serve  to  fix  on  the 
mind  accurate  associations  relative  to  the  leading  facts  in  English 
history.  The  Author  of  the  Descriptions  (who  is  wof,  we  per¬ 
ceive,  one  of  the  Ongar  family]  states,  that  ‘  Lingard  and  Burke 
‘  have  been  her  chief  authorities  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work ; 
‘  for  the  latter  portion,  Hume,  Mrs.  Macauley,  Mrs.  Ilutchin- 
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*  son,  the  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Evelyn's  Memoirs 
<  have  been  consulted.'  The  pains  which  have  manifestly  been 
taken  to  make  the  history,  so  far  as  it  goes,  correct,  are  very 
laudalile.  The  greater  part  of  the  ideas  with  which  children's 
heads  arc  usually  tilled  respecting  the  history  of  England,  are 
positively  erroneous.  Eitlier,  it  is  thought  immaterial  what 
prejudices  they  imbibe,  so  long  as  they  are  entertained  with  the 
‘  stories,*  or  tlieir  minds  are  designedly  prejudiced  by  gross  mis'* 
representations  of  history.  The  historians  referred  to  have  clearly 
hi'cn  consulted,  but  are  followed  in  some  instances  with  a  proper 
reserve.  Mrs.  Macatilcy,  for  instance,  whose  name  as  an  aiitho* 
rity  had  better  have  been  suppressed,  is  admitted  to  be  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  point  at  variance  with  facts  established  by  the  decisive  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Richard  the  Third’s  character  is 
drawn  in  not  <|uite  so  deep  colours  as  it  usually  has  been  ;  and  the 
murder  of  the  two  royal  babes,  which  forms  so  interesting  a 
counterpart  to  the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  is  passed 
over  as  of  doubtful  truth  :  yet  Lingard  has  satisfactorily  shewn, 
that  there  is  little  reason  for  scepticism  on  these  points.— 
But  is  is  saying  much  for  such  a  work,  that  it  is  free 
from  any  important  error,  and  contains  no  sentiments  of 
an  exceptionable  nature.  We  have  only  to  regret,  that! 
the  style  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  very  young  children. 
The  language,  though  good  and  free  from  affectation,  is  not 
sufficiently  plain  ;  and  the  reffections  are  sometimes  above  the 
level  of  boyhood.  There  is  so  much  merit  in  the  general  design 
of  the  work,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  that  we  ad¬ 
vert  to  this  fault  with  reluctance ;  but  would  recommend  in  the 
next  edition,  a  diligent  revision  of  the  phraseology,  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  compass  of  juvenile  readers.  The  last  article  In  the 
Work  contains  an  unadviscable  expression  of  opinion,  which  it 
would  have  been  prudent  to  omit.  Henry  VI Li’s  character  Is 
too  slightly  passed  over.  We  subjoin  the  following  specimens. 

‘  24.  Henry  II.  and  Rosamond  Clifford. 

*  There  arc  a  great  many  romantic  tales  recorded  respecting  Henry 
the  Second  and  Rosamond  Clifford,  or  Fair  Rosamond,  as  she  is  calf- 
od.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  them  all,  though  it  is  certain  that' 
there  was  such  a  person,  and  that  King  Henry  passed  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  her,  which  made  his  queen  Eleanor  very  angry.  The  songs 
and  stories  of  the  times  tell  us,  that  Rosamond  lived  in  a  bower  at' 
feedstock,  where  King  Henry  concealed  her,  to  avoid  the  anger* of 
his  queen.  The  bower  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  labyrinth,  which  was 
well  contrived,  so  that  none  but  king  Henry  knew  the  way.  But 
queen  Eleanor  managed  to  find  it  out,  and  carried  with  her  a  bowl  of 
poison  and  a  dagger,  giving  fair  Rosamond  her  choice  between  them. 
Rosamond  pleaded  in  vain.  Her  doom  was  fixed,  and  she  took  the 
P^tsoD,  queen  Eleanor  standing  over  her  while  she  drank  it.* 
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‘  K5.  Cromwell  refusing  to  accept  the  Crown. 

*  The  violent  meuMirc  of  dissolving  the  parliament  placed  Cromwell 
and  the  independent  faction  at  the  nead  of  the  government.  Whit- 
ever  may  he  our  opinions  respecting  himself  and  the  actions  of  the 
protectorship,  it  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  rejoicing,  that  the  presby. 
tcrian  estahlishment,  which  promised  even  less  liberty  of  conscience 
than  the  old  episcopalian  government  had  done,  was  thus  overthrown. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Cromwell’s  ambition  would  have  led  him 
eagerly  to  accept  the  title  and  dignity  of  king,  had  he  not  been  assur¬ 
ed  of  its  being  an  impracticable  measure.  One  of  his  friends,  who  had 
steadily  adhered  to  niin,  w  as  sincere  enough  to  advise  him  rather  to 
recall  prince  Charles,  providing  for  the  security  of  public  liberty  by 
legal  restraints,  than  to  accept  of  any  higher  dignity  himself;  and 
Cromwell  prudently  followed  this  counsel,  so  far  as  to  reject  the 
crown*  when  oHered  to  him  by  the  parliament.  Death  put  an  end 
to  his  turbulent  career,  Srd  of  September,  1658.’ 

Tlie  merits  and  demerits  oflbe  other  little  volume  are  precisely  of 
an  opposite  character.  On  the  one  hand,  its  literary  merit  is  oft 
higher  order  :  it  is  evidently  the  unbending  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
genius,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  historical  tales  told  in  a  nurse¬ 
ry  style  of  the  most  engagiitg  simplicity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principal  object  of  the  Writer  being  avowedly,  not  to  instruct 
but  to  amuse,  historical  verity,  and,  in  some  instances,  caudour 
and  fairness  are  wholly  disregarded.  Were  this  the  result  of 
mere  negligence,  wc  should  only  regret,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while,  in  telling  the  history  of  their  own  country  even  to 
children,  to  be  correct  ;  but  there  is  rather  too  obtrusive  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  jverversion  of  history  subservient  to  the  fasten- 
iiig  of  political  prejudices  on  the  infant  mind,  as  if  the  Writer 
thought  that  all  the  illiberality  of  Toryism  ought  to  be  mixed  u|) 
with  the  first  food  the  intellect  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  that 
ignorance,  as  it  as  been  said  to  be  the  mother  of  devotion,  is  the 
parent  of  loyalty  also.  Take  the  following  as  an  illustration. 

*  King  Charles’s  Martyrdom. 

*  King  Charles  the  First  w  as  an  excellent  man  and  a  goocf  king — be 
was  a  tender  husband*  a  loving  father,  a  kind  master,  and  a  true 
friend  ;  hut  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  bad  times,  and  to  have 
wicked  and  rebellious  subjects. 

*  These  wdeked  men  rose  in  rebellion  against  this  good  king^  tdio 
had  no  fault  but  his  unxvillingjiess  to  punish  these  Viretches^  and  after  a 
great  many  battles  they  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  the  king  prisoner. 

‘In  prison  they  treated  him  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  brutality; 
and  at  last  they  rcsolvCil  to  try  him  for  his  life,  in  n  court  of  their  own 
making,  as  if  tlic  poor  king  had  done  any  thing  for  which  he  deserved 
to  be  tried,  and  (even  if  he  had)  these  wretches  had  any  right  to  try 
him. 

‘  So  tlicy  assemblcil  a  kind  of  court  in  Westminster  Hall— you  know 
Westminster  Hall— *that  great  room  with  the  curious  wooden  roof 
which  1  once  shewed  you. 
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<  Weil,  in  this  room  they  aiisembled  Uielr  court,  xMch  consisted  of 
ftheU  and  madmen,  fools  and  knaves,  and  they  proceeded  to  try  their 
king;  hut  they  had  nothing  to  prove  against  him,  and  his  innocence 
was  so  clear  that  they  would  not  let  him  speak,  but  they  condemned 
him  to  1)6  beheaded — contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
prize  and  horror  of  all  good  and  honest  men. 

^  •  •*  #  •  •  • 

<  Almost  all  people  loved  the  king;  but  the  rebels,  though  fewer 
in  number  than  the  f^ood  peojde,  were  soldiers,  and  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  forced  the  rest  of  the  people  to  submit  to  their  cruel  ty¬ 
ranny.* 

If  a  child  learns  notliini^  else  fcoin  this  tissue  of  roisrepresentaion* 
he  will  learn  the  use  of  the  words  fool,  and  knave,  and  rebel,  and 
madman — those  elegant  accessions  to  the  nursery  vocabulary  ! 
Mr.  Croker — yes,  gentle  reader,  Mr.  Croker  is  the  historian — 
^tates,  that  he  has  *  not  come  down  later  than  the  Revolution, 
<  because  from  that  period  history  becomes  too  distinct  and  iin- 
*  portant  to  be  trifled  with  /  !  * 


Art.  VIII.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah :  an  Inquiry  wit^ 
a  View  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in  th® 
Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ ;  including  a  care* 
ful  examination  of  Dr.  Helsham's  Calm  Inquiry,  and  of  otner  Uni¬ 
tarian  Works  on  the  same  subject,  By  John  rye  Smith,  D.D.  In 
two  Volumes.  Vol.  11.  parts  I.  and  II.  pp.  810,  8to.  1821. 
Holdsworth. 


(Concluded  from  page  388.^ 


criticisms  of  Unitarian  Writers  on  the  valedictory  ad¬ 
dress  of  our  Lord,  Matth.  xxviii.  19,20,  are  noticed  at  some 
length  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  is,  in  our  judgement,  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  refuting  them,  and  in  establishing  that  sense  of  the 
passage  against  which  they  have  been  directed  with  so  much  per¬ 
tinacity.  At  the  moment  of  his  leaving  the  world,  our  Lord  ad¬ 
dresses  to  his  disciples  the  promise  of  his  presence,  Behold^  I 
“  am  with  you  always  iw?  m?  yw»TiXii»f  too  aiww?.”— such  a  pre¬ 
sence,  indubitably,  as  implies  a  personal  superintendence,  assist¬ 
ance,  and  protection.  To  this  effect  Christ  had  already  declared 
himself,  when  he  assured  his  disciples  that  he  would  impart  to 
them,  when  they  should  be  brought  before  rulers  for  his  Naroe*s 
sake,  wisdom  and  address.  Luke  xxi.  15.  This  passage,  exactly 
like  the  former,has  reference  to  a  time  and  to  circumstances  sub- 
%quent  to  the  ascension  of  Christ.  To  us  it  ap)>ears,  that  these 
passages  are  of  great  importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
personal  character  of  the  Messiah,  whether  we  adopt  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  Unitarian  Writers  giving  the  limited  construction  which 
I^r.  Smith  opposes,  or  whether  we  agree  with  him  in  bis  ap- 
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ProTed  anc\  just  interpretation  .  For,  on  the  former  hypothesis  I 

^he  presence  and  a^jency  of  (  *hrist  when  he  was  personally  re-  ! 

tired  from  the  world,  are  estal dished  ;  and  if,  when  he  was  thus 
removed  from  his  «lisciples,  ln‘  was  able  promptly  to  aid  and  pro-  | 

ttTt  them,  to  inspect  their  labours,  and  to  impart  success  to  their  | 

ministry,  he  was  e<pially  able  to  assist  and  prosptT  others  employ-  j 

ei\  in  the  same  cause,  at  times  remotely  distant  from  the  periods 
of  their  service  and  sutVerina^s.  It  is  less  the  s(>ecitic  reference  to 
the  Apostles  that  is  important,  than  the  threat  and  sii^nul  claini 
comprised  in  the  promise  of  our  Lord.  Even  were  it  conceded 
to  Mr.  Wakefield,  that  Christ's  promise  is  a  declaration  to  the 
Apostles  of  their  liord's  continuing  with  them  in  working  mira-  | 
clc8  to  the  end  of  the  a^e,  or  to  iVlr.  Lindsay,  that  it  is  to  them 
only  an  assurance  of  extraordinary  assistance  and  support,— it 
would  still  be  a  position  capable  of  bein^  maintained  by  argument, 
that  the  person  who  could  g\\e  such  promises  unaccompanied  by 
any  intimations  of  limited  power,  might  continue  his  watchful  care 
and  protection  to  the  proper  objects  of  his  sujierintendence  throuj^h 
all  time.  The  promise  of  Christ  must,  therefore,  upon  every  fair 
]>rmcipleof  interpretation,  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  qualifications  of  its  Author. 

But,  though  we  might  thus  direct  the  argument  (in  a  form  some¬ 
what  ditferent  from  that  which  Dr.  Smith  has  employed)  against 
the  opinion  of  Unitarian  Writers,  foundingit  on  their  own  conces¬ 
sions,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Matthew's  gospel  by  the  exactest 
scrutiny  of  its  terms.  The  question  whether  Christ's  promise  is 
limited  to  the  Apostolic-age,  or  relates  to  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
ages  of  time,  must  be  ascertained  by  the  fair  construction  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  phrase 'yi  ervmXn»  rov  aimpof  ;  and  every  competent 
and  unprejudiced  reader  of  Dr.  Smith's  remarks  will,  we  appre- 
heud,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  conclusion  which  he  has  established, 
is  fairly  brought  out,  and  is  the  only  adequate  and  correct  mcjn- 
ing  of  the  expressions.  No  passage  which  could  afford  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  critic,  has  been  omitted  in  the  learned  Author's  cxaini- 
nations.  He  has  accurately  discriminated  between  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  text  in  his  proof  examples,  and  the  idiom  of  some 
other  passages  which  have  bceu  pressed  into  the  discussion  by 
writers  directly  favourable  to  the  limited  sense  of  Matt,  xxviii. 

^20.  3lr.  Wakefield's  precipitate  assertions  and  unsubstantial 
criticisms  are  particularly  noticed,  and  it  is  clearly  shewn,  that 
**  the  end  of  time,"  and  not  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  all  the  examples  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  the  only  book  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  this  particular  idiom  is  used. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  third  Book  is  ou  the  real  Humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  particularly  as  involving  the  recognition  of  a  su* 
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perior  nature.  The  princip9  I  texts  examined  in  this  portion  of 
the  work,  nre,  2  Cor.  viii.  0,  and  Philip,  ii.  6,  6.  On  the  former, 
we  transcribe  the  following  p  aswa^es  : 

*  V.  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  on  account 
of  you  he  became  poor,  thorgi  i  he  was  rich  ;  in  order  that  je,  by  his 
poverty  might  be  enriched.” 

*  The  Calm  Inquirer  expresi  es  contempt  for  those  who  infer  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ  from  this  t  ext ;  while  he  admits  that  **  if  the  fact 
were  antecedently  established  ,  this  passage  might  indeed  be  admitted 
as  a  graceful  allusion  to  it*’'  If,  nowever,  his  interpretation  of  the 
terms  be  just,  it  would  scarce  y  be  warrantable,  admitting  the  conces* 
lion,  to  suppose  such  an  alli  sion  ;  but,  if  a  fair  examination  should 
diow  that  nis  interpretation  L  erroneous,  the  passage  will  remain,  not 
u  an  allusion  merely,  but  as  a  positive  and  strong  implication.  The 
tense  according  to  him,  is,  *  th  \t  Christ  was  rich,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  lived  in  poverty  : — rii  h  in  miraculous  powers,  which  it  was  at 
his  option  to  employ  for  his  o'  i^n  benefit;” — but  he  submitted  to  the 
leverest  privations ;  ”  he  mad  ;  no  use  of  his  miraculous  powers  for  his 
own  advantage.**  Undoubtec  ly  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  true,  and  is 
suited  to  the  design  of  the  cor  nexion,  as  a  motive  to  compassion  and 
liberality :  but  that  it  is  not  ti  e  entire  sense^  nor  that  which  was  spe^ 
dally  intended  by  the  apostle,  may,  1  submit,  be  maintained  on  solid 
grounds.’ 

The  Calm  Inquirer  assigi  s  as  the  reasons  of  his  interpretation, 
first,  that  the  verb  c  oes  not  properly  signify  become 

poor,  but  to  be  poor  and  set  ondly,  that  the  construction  requires 
that  the  two  states  should  bet  imultaneous.  Dr.  Smith  has  clearly 
proved  by  quotations  from  tl  e  Septuagint,  that  the  Biblical  use 
of  the  verb, is  in  the  sense  to  i  become  poor  from  a  previous  better 
condition  ;  and  to  the  second  i  *f  the  Inquirer’s  reasons,  he  gives 
the  following  reply. 

*  2.  **  The  construction  requir  ^  that  the  two  states  should  be  simul- 

tAneous.  The  aorist  expresses  a  |  perfect  action,  in  past  definite  time ; 
A^hich  time  is  ascertained  by  the  <  connexion  Christ  poor, 

^  hen  ?  nxot<no( at  the  time  toAi  n  he  voas  rich,** 

'  We  will  try  this  canon  by  two  or  three  examples  in  the  writing  of 
the  same  apostle.  k  *  hath  made  us  alive  with  Christ, 

^ben  ?  At  the  time  whtn^  *o»Toti  we  voere  dead  in  trespasses 

^  sins.  The  two  states  roust  b  e  simultaneous:  the  Christian  con¬ 
certs  were  dead  in  sin,  and  alive  thi  ough  Christ  at  the  same  time*  ^ 
likewise  roust  we  reason  on  the  recu  rrence  of  the  same  phraseolo^  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Kan  xxayn^w,  we  have  been  reconciled  to 
Ood,  When  ?  At  the  time  xsdien^  enemies.  The 

two  states  are  simultaneous:  we  arc  enemies  to  God  and  in  a  state  of 
^nciliation  with  him  at  the  same  tii  ne.  Such  would  be  the  theokm, 
^ch  the  sense,  of  this  rule,  applied  ai  ter  the  manner  of  the  Calm  In¬ 
quirer. 

*  it  be  admitted  that  the  first  a  orlst  acUve  and  middle,  and  the 
two  in  the  passive  voice,  (for  the  obsei  vat  ion  can  apply  to  these  only,) 
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*  express  a  perfect  action  in  past  ilefinit  e  time/*  'I’lien  the  transUtioo 
of  im  would  not  so  properly  be,  hr-  lived  a  life  of  poverty,  which 
expresses  a  continued  action,  and  would  require  the  imperfect  tense,  or 
the  second  aurist,  if  the  verb  had  one  :  b‘Ut  the  proper  rendering,  ac« 
cording  to  the  common  Greek  signihcai.ion  of  the  word,  would  be, 
hefted ;  or,  according  to  the  scriptural  ii';:ccptation,  he  became  poor, 

*Thi8  conclusion  is  supported  also  by  a  nother  doctrine  of  theaorists, 
which  is  maintained  by  rischer  and  Hei  mann,  critics,  whom  all  will 
acknowledge  to  be  among  the  few  who  li  .ive  occupied  the  first  rank  in 
this  department  of  literature  ;  whether  wi '  consider  the  prodigious  ex¬ 
tent  and  accuracy  of  their  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors,  or  their 
surprising  acuteness  in  penetrating,  and  st  gacity  in  explainiitg  the  ra¬ 
tionale  of  the  language.  The  former  of  the:  >e  authors.8ays,  that  the  se¬ 
cond  aorist  denotes  a  perfect  action,  in  a  past  and  continued  time, but 
uncertain  and  undefined;  and  the  first  ao  rist  expresses  the  same  af!i^. 
tions  of  time,  but  ivithout  the  idea  of  con  tinuity*  The  latter  makes 
tliree  cases  of  the  aorist :  the  first,  the  notation  of  an  action  com¬ 
pleted  within  some  portion  of  time  whic  h  is  not  only  notu  past,  but 
has  been  past  a  certain  space  of  time  a  go,  which  space  of  elapsed 
time  is  left  undefined :  the  second,  the  i  ntimating  of  repetition,  fre¬ 
quency,  or  habit :  the  third,  the  idea  of  *  possible  or  probable  action, 
it  is  only  the  first  of  these  that  can  appi  y  to  the  text  under  consider¬ 
ation  ;  and  according  to  it,  v  'ill  admit  of  being  rendered 

either,  he  became  poor,  or  he  lived  a  li/s  •  (/  poverty  ;  but  it  gives  no 
evidence  of  the  assumed  community  of  t  time  with  •xXoC'tno;  u». 

*  The  Inquirer  appears  to  think  that,  when  the  participle  is  used 

in  reference  to  past  time,  some  adverb  is  requisite  to  mark  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  another  time :  as  in  John  ix. '  25.  **  Being  (that  is,  having 

been)  blind,  noto  I  see:  rtyXo,*  m,  apr*  But  any  scholar,  in 

hia  ordinary  Greek  reading,  may  obs  erve  the  frequent  instances  of 
this  participle  occurring  in  the  sense  •  of  past  time  without  any  adver¬ 
bial  intimation :  and  every  school-bo  y  knows  that  the  present  par¬ 
ticiple  is  also  the  participle  of  the  imp  erfect  tense. 

•  A  sentence  closely  resembling  t  hat  under  consideration,  occurs 
in  the  former  Epistle  to  the  same  chi  irch  :  “  Though  I  was  free  from 
all,  1  subjected  myself  as  a  servant  U  »  all.’*  Will  it  be  pretended  tbit 
these  two  states  were  simultaneous  ?  The  meaning  evidently  is,  thil 
the  apostle  abdicated  his  liberty,  am  .1  entered  into  a  new  and  opposite 
state. 

‘  Some  light  is  also  gained  to  th  e  sense  of  trT»x'v<ri  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  with  x\ovT>'ayire  for,  if  the  latte  r  express  a  change  of  state,  a  be- 
cotning  rich  from  the  previous  cc  mdition  of  spiritual  poverty,  it  » 
reasonable  to  regard  the  former  as  correspondent.’  pp.  368-371- 

The  learned  and  judicious  c  liticisuis  on  the  other  passage, 
Philip  ii.  B — 8,  extending  from  p.  376  to  p.  416,  are  too  copious 
to  be  transferred  to  our  pages  :  we  must  therefore  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  to  them  i  n  the  work  before  us.  The  just 
remarks  of  Dr.  Smith  on  the*  inode  of  solution  which  Unitarian 
writers  have  adopted  to  cxiil  nin  a  part  of  the  dithculty  wbidt 


dttced  in  the  previooi  life  of  Je8as»  aitiountei 
^od  teaching  and  iirorldng  miracles  in 
•mhority,  judging  mankind/’ )  and  a  bdioi 
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tied  :n  (heir  way  in  the  elucidation  of  the  preceding  te&ls^ 
however,  of  being  detached  without  Injury  from  their  cbnnettioti. 

- - *  the  Unitarians  maintain  that  the  state  of  dignity  from  which 

Christ  descended,  is  to  be  referred  wholly  to  certain  circumstances  in 
his  condition  as  the  messenger  of  God  among  men.  In  his  celebrity 
and  popularity,  the  authority  with  which  he  spake  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  his  miracles,  they  place  this  superior  state ;  and  the  ssj^ 
they  apply  to  his  submitting  to  the  meanest  rank  in  lifb,  to 
poverty  and  want,  to  indignity,  cruel  treatment,  and  a  violent  and  un¬ 
just  death. 

*  It  appears  to  me  a  solid  objectiou  to  this  iuterpretation,  that  it  is 
extremely  remote  from  the  just  signification  of  the  terms  ;  that  it  is 
evidently  forced  to  help  the  exigency  of  a  system  ;  and  that  it  scarcely 
comports  with  fact.  Let  the  studious  and  candid  reader  examine 
what  has  been  advanced  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  the  scope 
and  siinse  of  the  connexion ;  and  impartially  consider  whether  this 
interpretation  is  at  all  in  congruity  with  them.  As  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  there  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  socli  contrast  between 
the  prior  and  the  latter  parts  of  our  Lord’s  public  life,  as  the  Ihter* 
pretation  supposes.  The  history  shews  that  he  was  always  **  a  mite 
ef  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.”  It  is  recorded  of  a  teiW 
•arly  period  of  his  ministry,  that  he  **  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.** 
Reproach  and  calumny  were  heaped  upon  him  through  its  fftnermi 
course :  and  his  stupendous  miracles,  his  engaging  addrett,  his  sid* 
mired  wisdom,  his  occasional  and  fugitive  popularity,  only  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  blasphemies  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  the  pdim 
oF  his  own  soul,  while  ”  he  beheld  the  trsnsgressors  and  was  grieved, 
and  reproach  broke  his  heart.”  With  respe^  also,  to  the  cibslag 
scenes  of  his  life,  which  these  writers  conceive  to  have  constituted 
this  humiliation  and  emptying  himself ;  it  ik  proper  to  observe,  thiH 
the  evidences  of  power  and  majesty  were  really  not  suppressed  during 
that  period,  in  tne  manner  that  their  hypothesis  suppoves.  On  tlm 
contrary,  his  peetdtar  glory  was  display ra  In  various  ways,  aod  those 
wore  calculated  to  impress  the  beholdert  with  awe  and  terror,  at  Well 
as  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  than  any  previous  demonstration  df 
our  Lord’s  superiority  had  been.  Such  were  his  striking  to  thb 
ground  the  band  of  armed  men  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  his  healing 
the  high  priest’s  servant,  his  shewing  mercy  and  promuuns  heaven  to 
the  penitent  robber,  the  preternatural  darkness,  the  rending  of  ttm 
veil  of  the  temple,  the  terrific  earthquake,  and  the  still  more  astonisl^ 
iog  miracle,  that  the  tombs  were  opened,"  and  mdny  bodies  df  holy 
persons  were  raised.  These  events  possessed  a  granaeur  till  then  dn* 
Equalled ;  and  they  turn  the  argument  of  the  writers  referred  to,  com* 
pletely  back  upon  themselvbs.  Acedrdirig  to  o\^n  mahner  of 
wterpretaiion,  these  difeomstances,  more  thati  arty  that  cart  b#  adt 
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in  ihe  view  of  the  Calm  Inijuirer  amt  aonie  of  hu»  oo-it\)uiofi, 
to  be  very  sufbcieDt  for  the  purpo«t*fi  to  which  it  is  applied.  Bet 
ii  there  any  method  of  interpretatioii  less  iiititled  to  confidence, 
less  aubst&ulial,  in  short,  more  completely  visionary  than  thh? 
It  is  purely  liypollietical,  not  basing  the  least  real  pretensions  to 
scriptural  authority,  it  is  by  those  writers  abundantly  employed; 
ii  is  tlieir  master-key,  which  they  apply  to  various  passages,  bat 
which  are  not  to  be  explained  rationally  and  consistently  by  ibis 
means.  The  glory  of  Christ,  the  riches  of  Christ,  tlie  exaltatioo 
of  Christ,  are  the  miraculous  powers  which  it  was  at  his  optiot 
to  employ  for  his  own  benefit !  Now,  throughout  the  whole 
New  'iWtament,  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  C*hrist*s  miraculous  powers  as  being  his  glory  orhii 
riches ; — not  the  slightest  intimation  that  miraculous  powers 
were  ever  available  for  private  |>ersonal  advantage,  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  iwoof  that  they  were  ever  so  used,  or  could  be  so  em- 
ployetl.  And,  upon  the  Unitaritn  hypothesis,  the  option  of 
miraculous  agency  for  the  private  benetii  of  tlie  individual, 
would  seem  to  be  excluded  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  There 
is  DO  diSereoce  io  this  c*ase  between  Christ  himself  and  eilber 
Paul  or  Peter,  or  any  other  of  the  Apostles ;  for,  whatever  dis¬ 
parity  in  other  respects  there  might  be  between  the  Master  sad 
the  disciple,  they  were,  on  that  hypo^esis,  equally  human  and 
dependent,  and  had  no  freedom  of  opinion  or  power  in  regard  to 
the  objects  of  their  miraculous  endowments.  That  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualificalioD  had  as  its  special  and  exclusive  design,  the 
establishment  of  their  authority  as  messengers  from  to 
man.  But  there  is  the  entire  absence  not  only  uf  all  evideooei 
but  of  all  sober  presumption,  that  it  was,  or  could  be  available 
tor  personal  uses.  When,  thmfore,  the  Calm  Inquirer  gravely 
atat^  that  Jesus  ^  made  no  use  of  his  luiraeulous  powers  for 
^  hia  own  advantage,'  be  should  have  attempted  to  shew  that  the 
*  grentest  of  all  the  prophets  aud  messeng^ers  of  *  God'  could 
have  made  such  use  of  them. 

The  proof  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  arising  from  the  worship  ad- 
dresaed  to  him,  has  always  had  its  share  of  attention  from  tlie  ad- 
Tocates  of  that  doctrine.  The  argument  is,  indeed,  of  the  very 
first  importance,  since  the  evidence,  if  substantial,  must  neoes- 
sarily  be  decisive  of  the  controversy.  For,  if  Divine  worship  is 
reaH j  given  io  Christ,  if  there  be  decisive  testimony  to  su^  s 
fiaot,  Christ  cannot  be  a  creature ;  and  as  there  is  no  mediam 
between  a  nature  which  is  created  and  that  which  is  Divine,  Ihs 
tiwe  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  is  clearly  establisbed.  Uoitarisa 
Wrilera  of  other  times  admitted  the  worship  of  Christ,  though 
tbay  IukI  methods  of  applying  the  fiaot  by  which  they  attemptsd 
ta-  reconcile  the  testimony  of  Scripture  with  the  exigencisi 
their  sfstem.  Their  successes  in  the  present  day,  have  abated 
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(lin  article  of  their  predeee99or8*  creed,  bot  they  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  meina  of  dispoainfi^  of  the  stnbhom  difficuluet 
which  oppose  them  in  their  attempts  to  shew  that  the  NewTeeU- 
tnent  is  not  a  decisive  voucher  for  the  worship  of  Jeaua  Chrial. 
Paul  prayed  to  Christ,  ^2  Cor.  xii.  7,  9,  but  then  it  is  said,  *  The 

*  apostle  applieil  to  him  upon  some  occasion  when  it  ia  evident 

*  that  his  master  was  sensibly  present  with  him.*  Suppoae  that 

it  was  so,  how  is  the  ne^tative  ar^ment  helped  by  this  kind  of 
eiplaiiation  }  But  Dr.  Smith  has,  we  think,  very  efiectually 
replied  to  this  representation.  The  arpiment  founded  on  at* 
criptions  and  examples  of  worship,  occnpies  several  of  the  chap* 
ters  of  his  work.  The  formula  of  invocation,  **  to  call  upom 
**  the  nciifie,**  «.T.x.,  is  the  subject  of  an  examination 

truly  critical,  pp.  465 — 474.  The  phrase  is  so  definite  in  its 
application  in  Acts  vii.  59,  60,  that  no  other  means  being  left 
of  resisting  the  conclusive  testimony  of  that  passage,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  adduced  to  in¬ 
validate  an  argument  than  which  scarcely  any  is  more  clear  or 
cogent.  *  This  holy  proto-martyr*  (we  quote  the  words  of  the 

*  Calm  Inquirer*)  *  had  just  been  favoured  with  an  actual  vision 

*  of  our  Lford,  and  the  vivid  impression  of  it,  if  not  the  vision 
‘  itself,  must  have  continued  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  had  a  certain 

*  knowledge,  if  not  a  visible  perception,  of  the  real  presence  of 

*  Christ.  The  example  of  this  primitive  martyr,  therefore,  does 

*  not  fall  within  the  limit  of  religious  worship,  nor  in  the  least 

*  degree  authorise  addresses  to  Christ  when  he*  b  not  actually 

*  preseoL*  But,  as  Dr.  Smith  very  properly  remarks,  it  b  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consider  wkat  were  the  blessings  which  Stephen 
prayed  for ;  and  if  it  should  appear,  that  hb  invocation  and 
hh  request  were  such  as  one  creature  could  not  addreea  to 
another,  or  such  as  a  creature  could  not  receive  from  hhn,— 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  supplioation  of  the  dying  martyr 
**  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,**  had  reference  to  obje^ 
which  are  exclusively  comprised  in  the  relation  which  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sustains  to  €k>d,  it  would  then  seem  that  the  example  of 
Stephen  does  really  fall  within  the  limit  of  religious  worthip, 
and  does  authorise  addresses  to  Christ.  Stephen’s  prayer  ra- 
fcired  to  two  points 

*  (1)  The  reatoratioD  of  natural  life.  Every  mao  admit 
that  such  a  reatoration,  after  a  total  extinctioD,  an  extinction  wbldl 
baa  continued  for  aaea,  can  be  effected  by  no  power  inferior  to  that 
vhich  tint  gave  life. ' '  He,  therefore,  in  whom  the  confidence  was 
wpoaed  for  effecting  thia  work,  roust  have  been  regarded  by  the  top^ 
pheant  aa  poaseaaed  of  energy  omnipotent  and  equal  to  creativw:  add 
vf  havt  before  aeen  that  Jeaua  Cbriat  exprcmly  claimed  thb  power  aa 
kia  own. 

*  (9)  It  wif  not  marely  a  reatoration  to  cooMriona  exiatewoe  that 
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file  dying  martyr  aougkty  but  such  a  restoration  at  would  include  f&e 
iupreme  happiness  of  existence ;  perfect  holiness,  deliverance  6qqi 
all  evil,  the  fruition  of  God  in  everlasting  blessedness. 

*  Now  1  would  ask,  Who  was  competent  to  confer  such  a  gift  as  this? 
Who  is  able  both  to  give  existence,  and  to  make  that  existence  per^ 
fisctly  and  immortally  happy  ?  Whom  would  a  serious  and  rational 
person,  in  his  last  moments,  choose  to  invoke  and  rely  upon  for  this 
greatest  of  all  blessings  ;  for  the  highest  enjoyment  that  divine  he* 

aevolence  can,  to  all  eternity,  confer  upon  a  dependent  being  ? _ _ 

And  can  it  be  imagined,  tiiat  this  distinguished  saint,  a  man  divinely 
enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  who  was  so  favoured 
with  preternatural  discoveries  of  heavenly  realities,  that  **  he  saw  the 
glory  of  God,” — should,  in  his  extremity,  turn  from  the  Living  and 
Almighty  God  and  repose  his  last  act  of  faith  and  confidence  upon  a 
mere  fellow  creature  ? 

^  Upon  the  principles  of  those  who  hold  the  third  sentiment,  it  will 
be  readily  granted  that  the  object  which  the  martyr  desired  was  the 
tteroal  salvation  of  his  soul,  his  immediate  reception  to  the  state  of 
purity  and  happiness,  to  be  with  Christ,  where  he  is,  and  to  be- 
Dold  his  glory.”  He  asked,  therefore,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
6RBATE8T  GOOD  that  immortal  existence  can  receive,  or  that  even 

Omnipotent  Love  can  bestow  !■ - And  did  he  ask  this  of  one  who 

was  only  a  fellow. man,  however  dignified  ? - Alas,  if  it  were  indeed 

so,  language  would  fail  to  express  his  folly  and  impiety. 

*  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  notion,  that  it  was  al¬ 
lowable  in  Stephen  to  pray  to  Jesus,  because  ”  he  actually  saw  him,” 
as  a  childish  and  imbecile  subterfuge,  incapable  of  freeing  the  martyr, 
upon  the  Unitarian  hypothesis  itself,  from  the  cliortfe  of  absurdity, 
profaneness,  and  idolatry.  For,  let  it  be  observed,  uiat  the  point  of 
the  case  is  not  a  mere  ”  address  to  Jesus,”  as  it  is  artfully  repre¬ 
sented  ;  but  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  incontrovertible  meaning  and  pur¬ 
port  of  the  words  U8e<l  by  Stephen,  was  a  prayer  for  the  greatest 
of  possible  hUuings ;  a  petition  which  would  have  been  equally  pre- 
postefbus  and  irreligious,  whether  offered  to  a  visible  or  an  invisibly 
bainff,  unless  that  being  were  **over  all,  God  blessed  forever.” 

*  But  the  Calm  Inquirer  will  not  be  moved  by  these  reasonings. 
He  does  not  hesitate  ut  the  broad  insinuation  that  this  dying  act  of 
fgith  and  devotion  was  an  act  of  disobedience  to  Christ.  Was  it, 
then,  in  scorn  and  irony  that,  in  the  same  breath,  he  denorainates 
Stephen  **  this  good  roan,  this  holy  proto-martyr  ?”  Or  are  his  no* 


error^  ao  locoosiaeraDie  weakness,  suen  as  we  may  very  caimy  ann* 
butato  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Saviour’s  disciples;  and  nosy 
eteo  expect  to  find  it  recorded  in  the  apostolic  history,  not  only  wi^ 
out  censure  but  with  every  appearance  of  approbation  ? 

‘  He  says  that  this  is  a  “  solitary  example.”  But  it  should  be 
served  that  it  is  Mr  only  circumstantial  account  of  the  death  of  a  dw: 
cipleuf  Christ,  which  it  has  pleased  the  wisdom  of  inspiration  topjt^ 
•erve  in  tne  New  Testament.  It  is,  indeed,  one  ;  but  it  is  all:  w 
therefore  we  have  a  right  to  regard  it  as  insiar  omnium ;  as  equiva* 
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)«8t,  for  all  the  purpotea  of  ioatrucUon  aad  examploi  to  iIm  poaaci 
lion  of  a  larger  nunioer  of  instancea.  It  ia,  boweTer^  the  fact  that  the 
Sew*  Testament  furoishea  ua  with  referencea  to  the  death  of  Chri^ 
tiaos.  which  are  very  remarkably  imprea&ed  with  the  aame  character 
as  this  of  Stephen,  a  peculiar  and  dUtinguUhed  respect  to  the  hoed 
Jesus  Christ.  Believers,  at  their  mortal  dissolution,  ore  described  aa 
<*  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  dead  in  Christ,  fallen  asleep  through  Jeaua, 
blessed  henceforth  [as3  dying  in  the  Lord  and  when  the  apoatlet 
Peter  and  Paul  write  in  anticipation  of  their  own  death,  it  ia  very  ob¬ 
servable  that  the  thought  in  their  minds  was  most  intimately  aaeo* 
ciated  with  the  authority,  power,  and  glory  of  our  Lord  Jeaua 
Christ. 

*  The  Inquirer  also  pronounces  this  example  to  be  unauthoriaed,** 
Surely  logical  equity,  leaving  modesty  out  of  the  question,  might 
have  taught  him  to  spare  this  assumption.  If,  by  being  authorized^ 
be  refers  to  the  general  warrant  of  Christianity,  I  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  serious  and  impartial  reader,  upon  the  evidence 
which  has  been  and  may  be  laid  before  him.  If  the  expression  be 
taken  as  respecting  Stephen’s  personal  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
his  religion,  and  his  own  obligations  and  duty  ;  I  humbly  submit  that 
it  is,  in  a  very  high  degree  presumptuous  and  unreasonable  ibr  a 
writiT  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  professes  himself  to  be  an 
obedient  believer  in  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  thus  to 
auestion  the  authority^  and  to  condemn  the  practice  of  an  apoatolie* 
Christian,  a  man  evidently  held  in  the  first  rank  of  approbation  by 
the  inspired  servants  of  Christ,  and  of  whom  we  have  no  right  to 
doubt  that  he  was  himself  inspired:  **  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Certainly,  this  writer  has  little  considered,  whether 
be  was  not  assuming  the  character  of  certain  disputants  against 
Stephen,  who  **  could  not  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which 
be  spake;”  and  therefore  they  accused  him  of  ^speaxing  blasphe¬ 
mous  words.” 

What  man  of  scriptural  wisdom  and  humble  piety,  will  not  say ; 
Let  me  die  as  Stephen  died  1  let  his  faith  and  devotion  be  mine  I 
But  let  me  not  be  numbered  with  those  who  think  themselves  qua¬ 
lified  to  judge  and  censure  him.’  pp,  476—81. 

The  New  Tentament  challenges  the  regard  of  believefi  to 
Christ,  in  a  manner  which  evinces  most  strikingly  and  uiiemilso* 
otlly  the  estimate  of  his  person  which  was  familiar  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  from  which  Divine  claiiiis,  as  being  the  ground  of  the 
affections  to  be  exercised  towards  him,  cannot  be  separated;  It 
h  not  on  principles  by  which  the  intercourse  of  creatures  with 
each  other  may  be  regulated,  nor  is  it  on  account  of  benefactions 
confeireil,  such  as  the  most  exalted  of  human  beings  may  be¬ 
stow,  or  be  the  means  of  procuring,  that  the  devout  feelings  of 
the  Christian  towards  his  Lord  and  Saviour  are  to  be  explained* 
Those  feelingSiare  not  so  qualified  by  the  authority  wIticiLdor 
mands  them,  as  would  be  proper  in  the  case  of  an  infeitor.  order 
of  obligations,  which  lead  the  mind  to  a  oauss  of  bteasiags* 
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merely  inslrumenUl,  but  ifithout  allowing  it  to  aettle  and  ter¬ 
minate  its  devotions  there.  They  are  atfections  fully,  perfectly 
claimable  by,  and  due  to  a  Bein^  of  Divine  excellence,  the  im* 
mediate  author  of  the  hii^hest  shifts  received  by  man.  To  |)r. 
Smith’s  representations  in  the  following  passage,  ti>o  much  at¬ 
tention  cannot  be  given. 

*  The  absence  of  strong  encoraiunis,  on  even  the  most  eminent 
human  instruments  of  divine  beneficence  to  the  world,  is  a  very  ft. 
fitari:n^  characteristic  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  strictly  accordant  with  the 
great  plan  of  divine  wisdom,  tliat  **  no  flesh  should  glory  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God,  but  that  he  who  glorieth  should  glory  in  the  Lord.** 
But  to  all  this  a  most  striking  contrast  is  presented,  in  the  whole  man¬ 
ner  of  mentioning  and  referring  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Tliere  is 
no  restraint  to  the  fulness  of  expression,  no  caution  against  trenching 
upon  the  divine  prerogatives,  no  appearance  of  apprenension  lest  the 
line  should  be  stretched  too  far  in  celebrating  the  honours  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer,  and  in  pouring  out  the  fulness  of  aflectionate  en¬ 
comium  and  admiration  with  respect  to  him.  Christians  are  taught 
to  glory  in  him»  with  the  warmest  affection  and  zeal.  Faith,  love, 
trust,  devotedness  to  Christ,  and  expectation  from  him  of  the  high¬ 
est  blessings  in  all  spiritual  and  immortal  good,  are  habitually  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  genius  and  essence  of  true  piety.  Yet,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Christ  is  of  the  same  class  of  beings  with  Moses,  John 
and  Paul,  it  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  him,  equally  as  to  then, 
that  all  his  excellency  was  given  to  him  by  grace  from  above  ;  and 
that  restrictive  cautions  must  have  been  the  more  necessary,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  abundance  and  higher  description  of  the  revelations  of 
which  he  was  the  vehicle.’  pp.  691,  2. 

In  the  subsequent  pages,  the  argument  is  further  illustrated ; 
and  numerous  instances  arc  collected  from  the  Epistolary  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  its  support  and  confinnation :  at  the 
close  of  the  enumeration  there  occurs  the  following  appeal. 

<  In  the  preceding  passages,  to  which  there  are  others  similar,  tlis 
attributions  are  made  to  the  Redeemer  alone :  in  the  following  he  if 
united,  in  terms  which  clearly  indicate  a  parity  of  power  and  influ¬ 
ence,  with  the  Almighty  Father. 

*  **  Grace  and  peace  be  unto  you,  from  God  our  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour!  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him* 
self,  and  our  God  and  Father  f  who  hath  loved  us  and  hath  given 
everlasting  conrolation  and  good  hope  by  grace,)  comfort  your  hearts 
and  establish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work.” 

*  To  the  serious  and  sincere  inquirer,  whose  faith  in  the  divine 
word,  whose  meditations  and  devotions,  permit  him  not  to  be  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  weaknesses  and  wants,  the  sins  and  dangers,  of  human 
nature,  in  its  existing  state  of  probation,  anxiety,  and  guilt,  and  in 
its  expectancy  of  eternal  judgment, — I  make  the  request,  that  bt 
would  closely  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  blessings  here  dtclored 
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(•  be  lb«  gif^  and  work  of  Christ*  on  tlie  pbrfbctions  from  whicli 
«lone  they  can  emanate*  and  on  the  power  over  the  mind  and  moral 
condition  of  man  which  the  bestowment  of  them  implies.  We  here 
find  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  plainest  and  fullest  language*  a  conde- 
fccnsion  from  a  previous  state*  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the  deep¬ 
est  misery; — the  all-comprehensive  and  infinite  good*  the  salvatiov 
of  sinners  ;^the  exercise  of  boundless  kindness  and  forbearance;—- 
the  most  glorious,  stupendous,  and  triumphant  mercy  ; — deliverance 
from  the  ^eatest  evil,  in  the  present  and  the  future  life ; — the  con¬ 
ferring  ot  perfect  holiness*  the  highest  honour  and  the  germ  of  su. 
preme  bliss; — the  gif\  of  the  best  blessings  that  can  he  enjoyed  in  our 
present  condition*  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth*  ability  to  teach  it* 
the  progress  and  success  of  the  gospel*  the  greatest  mental  enjoy¬ 
ments,  the  exercise,  improvement,  and  connrmation  of  all  moral 
virtues  and  Christian  dispositions  ; — the  gracious  presence  of  Christ 
with  **  the  spirit*’  of  man  effectual  preservation  from  sin*  tempta¬ 
tion*  enemies*  persecutions*  sorrows*  and  deatli ; — and  the  crown  of 
heavenly  and  everlasting  happiness. — Who  can  make  thus  blessed 
but  HE  who  is  the  Fountain  of  living  waters  ? 

*  To  this  argument*  which  1  humbly  think  is  highly  important  and 
convincing*  very  little  attention  is  paid  in  the  Calm  Inquiry.  W  all 
the  passages  in  the  first  class  of  the  enumeration  above  made*  that 
work  notices  but  one  :  and  of  that*  the  Inquirer  touches  upon  only 
the  final  clause.  His  observation  is  at  best*  but  a  surmise  :  and  it 
entirely  overlooks  the  point  of  the  case*  the  nature  of  the  **  glory” 
which  IS  attributed  to  Christ*  and  the  identity  of  this  style  of  asenp- 
don  with  that  which  so  frequently  occurs  as  a  definite  act  of  homage 
and  worship  to  the  Deity.  See  the  preceding  Chapter*  Section  in. 
Article  II.  Upon  the  passages  in  the  second  class  tie  offers  some  re¬ 
marks*  which  have  been  already  considered  in  the  Chapter  and  Sec¬ 
tion  just  now  referred  to*  Article  I.  But  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the 
blessings  themselves,  what  they  presuppose,  what  they  invotoe^  and  to 
what  they  have  respect  as  their  tendency  or  termination,  that  a  judi¬ 
cious  inquirer  will  look  for  satisfaction  as  to  the  character  and  powers 
of  their  Author,*  pp.  610. — 613. 

Dr.  Smith  duoa  not  *  retrograde’  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
disputed  pussage,  1  John  v.  7. ;  he  retains  his  opinion  that  it  is 
spurious ;  and  we  partake  of  his  surprise  and  concern*  that  a 
passage  so  thoroughly  untenable*  should  have  had  its  warm  de- 
f^rnders ;  some  of  whom  have,  in  their  late  attempts  to  maintain 
its  authority*  very  clearly  shewn  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  even  the  very  rudiments  of  the  controversy. 

The  subjects  of  the  several  Appendices  are*  1.  On  the  sup¬ 
posed  Unitariaoism  of  the  Majority  of  the  Early  Christians. 
11.  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  111.  On  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  IV.  Observations  referring  to  Dr.  Cumoter 
UkA  the  Rev.  W.  J*  Fox.  V.  List  of  the  most  important  Maou-» 
scripts*  and  of  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Indices  to  the  work  are  very  complete. 
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tn  ooncludmg  our  notke  of  a  work  wlikh,  by  tbe  imp^rttiMe 
of  h*  stibjrct,  and  the  season ablenes#  of  rta  a]ypean[inee,  will 
strongly  recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  h  ii 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge  our  remarks.  Our  encomium 
on  these  \oIumes  has  already  been  pronounced  in  a  manner  which 
could  leave  us  but  little  to  say  relative  to  either  the  talents  or 
the  temper  of  the  Author.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Smith's  work 
will  have  it  impressed  upon  his  mind,  as  tic  proceeds  in  the  pe¬ 
rusal  and  slu<iy  of  its  conteuts,  that  he  has  not  entered  upon 
Uie  exanrYinatioO  of  a  tlteological  speculation,  but  is  cOmniued 
to  all  tire  interest  of  a  question  of  practical  and  fundamental 
importance.  There  are,  we  believe,  many  ))ersons  to  whom  the 
inquiry  suggested  by  the  title  of  tlie  book  has  presented  Itself, 
to  whom  such  a  work  as  the  Scripture  Testimony,  will,  from 
the  fulness  and  plainness  of  its  criticisms,  he  essentially  service¬ 
able.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  many  able  defences  already 
before  the  public,  of  doctrines  which,  in  our  view,  comprise  tbe 
essential  principles  of  the  Christian  Itevelalion. 


Art.  IX.  Les  Ogres  iu  seixime  SiScle*  The  OgiTs  of  the  Sixteenth 
Ccotwry  ;  an  niitorical  Fairy  Tale.  By  Madame  D***®*.  Unro. 
pp.  118,  London,  1820. 

fl^IlERC  are  few  things  so  diflIicuU  to  hit  oflT,  as  genuine 
fairy-tale ;  and,  always  excepted  tlm  illustrious  author  of 
tbe  uiirivalled  marvels  of  Mother  Bunch, — the  White  Cal,  Pum 
in  Bools,  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  that  tale  of  vro  whieli  ooet  oar 

*  infant  eyes*  so  many  tears,  the  Royal  Ram, — we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  an^  writer  who  has  so  completely  s«Hzed  the  true 
spirit  of  this  B|ieciesof  composition,  as  Count  Anthony  Hamilton. 
The  Arabian  Nights  are  gorgeous  and  massy  structures  of  rich 
enchantment :  wizanls,  genii,  peris,  sultanas,  mohardis,  vrarrion, 
with  variegated  groupes  of  scarcely  definable  shape  and  feature, 
pass  before  the  eye  rather  than  the  mind,  in  splendid  and  un¬ 
broken  procession.  The  Talcs  of  the  (leuii  contain  much  of 
poetic  and  picturesque  beauty,  and  their  inventioii  and  costume 
are  happy  imitations  of  Eastern  mildness  and  magnificence.  8till, 
these  are  not  fairy-tales.  They  diaraelcrislically  avail  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  iinfrequently  with  dexterity  and  good  effect,  of 
the  agency  of  spirits  and  enchanters  of  all  sizes  and  sexes ;  bsl 
none  of  these  gifted  beings  make  the  slightest  spproadi  to  tbe 
lightness,  brilliancy,  rapidity,  aud  gracefulness,  which  Invest  tbe 
ftwm  and  movements  of  that  radiant  and  ethereal  essence,  tbt 
authentic  fairy.  The  traditions  of  the  East  probably 
gested  tbe  primary  idea  of  this  exquisite  imagination.  *  The 
‘  Peris  are,  in  the  ancient  Persian  romances,  what  in  ours  iti 

*  term  Fairies,  and  inhabit  a  country  which  the  Basterai  csl 
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t  GtonUUn,  equivalent  to  our  Vairy-laod.  TUey  are  repreaeiUed 
«  as  amiable  aud  beneftceiit  apirita  of  unrivalled  beauty.  Xbe 

<  Dives,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  (leforroed  and  malevolent,  aud  are 
«  perpetually  eiit^ai'ed  in  making  war  against  tbe  Peris.  In  tbe 

<  Caliertnan  Nameir  (the  title  ol  an  oriental  romance)  *  tlie  Dives 

*  haviiiq  made  prisoners  some  of  tlie  Peris,  eucloseil  them  in  iron 

*  cages,  which  they  bung  on  tbe  highest  trees,  where  their  coto- 

<  panions  came  at  intervals  to  visit  them,  and  supply  them  .willi 

*  tbe  most  precious  perfumes.  These  odours  were  not  only  the 

*  habitual  nourishment  of  the  Peris,  but  procured  tiiera  another 
f  advantage,  since  they  prevented  the  Dives  from  approaching  to 

<  molest  them.  The  exquisite  scent  of  these  perfumes  was  in- 

*  tolerable  to  those  malignant  beings,  who,  when  they  came 

*  nigh  the  tn^es  and  cages  of  tbe  imprisoned  Peris,  were  aad- 

*  deneil  and  depressed  by  the  uncongenial  atmosphere** — (Her- 
belot  :  Vol.  111.  p.  97,  Ed.  1778* 

The  Elves  of  the  old  Scotch  Ballad,  though  an  interesting 
race,  are  sadly  degenerated  from  tbe  primeval  purity  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  legend.  They  are  not  only  infected  with  earth,  but  they 
hive  about  them  a  taint  of  still  lower  regions  :  they  hold  of  Sa¬ 
tan  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  and  *  pay  a  tiend  to  hell.*  The 
most  |>erfect  conception  of  this  aerial  order  of  beings  is,  however, 
to  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  who  has  traced  their  form,  their 
movements,  their  habits,  their  tcm|)ers,  and  their  intrigues,  with 
that  inimitable  felicity,  and  that  fidelity  to  nature,  which  distiii- 
inish  this  bright  child  of  genius  among  all  his  compeers.  Had  there 
ever  been  fairies,  their  qualities  and  occupations  must  have  been 
lucli  ns  he  has  described  them.  They  would  have  lurked  in  tbe 

*  cowslip's  bell,’  flown  on  the  *  bat’s  back,*  sheltered  under  *  the 
^blossom  (hat  hangs  on  the  bough,'  hung,  dew  drop-pearls  in 

*  the  cowslip's  ear,’  stolen  ‘  honey  bags  from  the  humble-bees*  and 
cropped  their  ‘  waxen  thighs*  for  ^  night- tapers,'  tripped  ‘  after 
Mhe  night’s  shade  swifter  than  arrow  from  tbe  Tartar's  bow,' 
and  dancetl  their  ‘  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind.’ 

‘  By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 

•  Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea.’ 

Count  Anthony  Hamilton's  fairies  are  of  a  different  (and  infe¬ 
rior)  class  from  these.  lie  has  no  Ariels,  Oberons,  Ttianias, 
or  Pucks  ;  he  selects  his  agents  from  a  lower  sphere,  and  has  no 
claim  tojnvention  in  its  higher  moods,  nor  to  that  magic  faculty 
which  gives  to  its  wildest  creations  the  form  lind  features  of  sim|>le 
reality.  His good  and  bad, are  little  or  nothing  more  than  gift¬ 
ed  mortals,  performing  their  slight  of  hand  trickshy  •  wiaard-wanda' 
wd  ‘  mystic  books  and  muttered  spells;'  and  his  whole  diablerie 
it  of  quite  a  common-place  cast.  But  his  excellence  lies  in  tlie 
consummate  skill  with  which  he  tells  his  story, in  the  beauty  of 
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bia  deacriptions,  in  the  hIv  liumour  of  his  venijlage^  and  in  an 
indescribable  air  of  graceful  and  courtier-like  ease  which  per- 
Tades  his  strangest  and  most  ridiculous  excursions,  llis  sarcasms 
cut  with  the  finest  edge ;  and  every  now  and  then,  there  dans 
from  his  keen  and  laughing  eye,  a  satiric  glance  that  withers  a 
whole  host  of  prevailing  follies  before  its  brilliant  hut  momentary 
flash.  His  Fieur  d'epine  is,  witl|  all  its  unaccountable  absurdi- 
ties,  nil  exquisite  story  Thetlescriptioii  of  the  heroine,  as  she 
flrst  appeared  to  Tarare,  is  the  most  enchanting  portraiture  of  fc- 
mate  loveliness,  in  prone,  that  we  can  at  the  present  moment  recol¬ 
lect.  The  l^e/ier,  inferior  to  the  former  in  interest,  surpasses  it  in 
liuinorous  badinage,  and  is  full  of  satirical  phrases  which  have 
passed  into  proverbs.  Kven  the  Quulre  Facardins,  a  tale  of 
which  the  whimsical  and  intertwisted  extravagance  was  probably 
designed  to  ridicule  similar  excesses  in  other  works,  is  written  in 
a  style  which  communicates  fascination  to  undisguised  non¬ 
sense. 

We  cannot,  certainly,  pay  the  Author  of  the  fairy  tale  before 
us,  the  compliment  of  placing  her  on  the  same  level  with  Count 
Hamilton;  but  we  think  that  she  has  displayed  considerable  in¬ 
genuity  in  her  adaptations,  and  that  white  she  dresses  up  a  fan¬ 
tastic  'Story  of  this  kind  quite  as  well  as  Madame  d*Auhioy,  flie 
deserves  the  praise  of  having  directed  her  inventive  and  decort- 
Itve  faculties  to  a  more  important  end.  As,  however,  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  much  inclined  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  ana¬ 
lysis  of  such  a  work,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  ibtt 
it  contains  the  history  of  l^lary,  Queen  of  Scots,  transformed  into 
a  Cenfe  des/eee.  We  are  informed  by  the  Writer,  that,  beiofj 
on  a  visit  to  a  lady  who  took  oc'casion  to  regret  tlie  little  relish  tbit 
her  young  daughters  testified  for  the  study  of  history,  and  their 
inordinate  appetite  for  books  of  fiction,  she  determined  on  com¬ 
posing  an  *  liisforicar  tale  in  winch  actual  events  should  be 
represented  in  the  guise  of  Klfin  romance.  The  scheme  sucoceth 
ed  to  admiration,  attention  was  excitetl,  ami  the  little  deviatioot 
from  strict  parallelism  which  were  piir(>osely  introduced,  auswer- 
etl  the  intended  objects  of  stimulating  inquiry  uiid  of  aflbrdiiig 
gratification  of  eliciting  truth.  We  shall  not  now  discuss  f  be 
propriety  of  a  systematic  adoption  of  such  a  plan  ;  but  we  must 
say,  that  we  have  never  yet  seen  the  instance  in  which  history 
faiM,  when  judiciously  taught,  of  iutcrcstiiig  the  youthful  mind 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  excitement.  Assuming  the  utility 
of  the  scheme,  we  have  no  hesilution  in  praising  (be  executioo. 
Much  fanciful  description  and  much  appropriate  decoration  ^ 
lavished  on  the  tale :  the  national  fairies,  with  their  respective 
costumes  and  liveries,  are  well  discriminated  ;  und»  altogether, 
tlieo|>irii  of  this  kind  of  compobitiou  is  not  unskilfully  kept  up. 
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Art.  X.  1 .  Tiie  EmigraniU  Guid4  to  Upper  Canada  ;  or  Sketdieo 
‘  of  the  Present  State  of  that  Province,  collected  from  a  Residence 
therein  during  the  Years  I817f  1818,  and  1819.  By  C.  ^uirt. 
Esq.  Retired  Captain  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Coinpaojr*a 
Service,  and  One  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  tor  the 
Western  District  of  Upper  Canada.  ISmo.  pp.  3S5.  London.  1890. 

1  A  fev3- plain  Directioni  for  Persons  to  proceed  as  Settlers  to  His 
Majesty* s  Province  of  Upper  Canada  in  North  America,  Pointing 
out  the  best  Port  to  embark  at  for  Quebec,  a  Description  of  that 
fine  and  interesting  Province,  &c.  &c.  drc.  By  an  English  Fannar, 
settled  in  Upper  Canada.  With  a  Map.  l^o.  pp.  100.  Price 
.  3s.  Gd.  London.  1820. 


1820. 


5.  America  and  the  British  Colonies.  An  Abstract  of  all  the  moat 
useful  Information  relative  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
.  the  British  Colonies  of  Canada^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Near 
South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Island.  Exhibiting  at  one  View 
the  comparative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  each  Country 
offers  for  Emigration.  Collected  from  the  most  valuable  and 
recent  Publications.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  Notes  and  Ob* 
servations.  By  William  Kingdom,  Jun.  8vo.  pp.  360.  Price 
lOs.  6d.  London.  18S^. 

^'^HERE  can  be  no  greater  cruelty  than  that  of  deooyiiif^ 
^  poor  men  from  their  native  country,  by  delusive  represeo* 
titions,  to  endure  tenfold  hardships  and  privations  in  Uie  unooo* 
genial  climate  of  some  untamed  wilderness,  or  to  beg  in  foreign 
cities,  or  to  return,  if  any  means  of  returning  are  left  tbeiiit 
broken  spirited  and  disgraced,  to  die  at  home.  To  a, man 
whose  habits  are  formed.  Emigration  must,  under  the  moot  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstance.^,  involve  a  large  measure  of  incoave- 
aience  and  discomfort.  To  one  who  has  any  love  for  his  natire 
soil,  it  will  present  itself  only  in  the  shape  of  a  last  resource,  a 
painful  sacriOce  of  feeling  to  necessity.  Instead  of  wishing  to 
oacape  from  his  country,  he  will  be  glad  to  carry  along  with  nim 
into  distant  lands,  all  that  will  hear  transplanting  of  English 
feelings,  English  recollections,  and  English  manners.  He  will 
not  wish  to  strip  himself  altogether  of  the  character  of  a  subject 
snd  citizen  of 'his  native  land;  but  will  prefer,  if  he  oan  cf\|oy 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  civil  and  religious  freetlom,  to 
^rol  himself  among  her  colonists,  and  to  live  still  under  Bri* 
thh  laws,  and  in  a  country  where  the  familiar  names  of  horns 
districts  bestowed  on  the  divisions  of  the  territory,  or  on  the 
infant  towns,  may  serve  to  cheat  him  into  the  feeling  that  he  it 
not  quite  a  foreigner.  It  was  with  such  feelings  as  these  that 
the  patriot  emigrants  of  other  days,  left  tlieir  oountryi  yielding^ 
not  to  discontent,  but  to  a  sad  necessity,  flying  from  tbs  iotole- 
rtble  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  to  found  free  commoii* 
wealths  in  the  New  World ;  and  tliqy  carried  with  them  a  spirit 
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and  a  ^aanciioiH  a  alrengih  of  prtticlple  and  a  power  of  fQ. 
durance,  an  iutelligence  as  well  as  moral  resources,  which  pre. 
eluded  iheir  ever  repenting  of  the  adventure.  They  were  men 
fitted  itt  every  sense  to  overcome  ihe  world. 

A  man  driven  from  his  country  by  the  |>reseure  of  the  times, 
whose  object  is  to  obtain,  not  iiide|>eiMlence,  for  he  would  be 
content  to  be  dependent  at  home,  could  he  secure  a  mainte- 
aanoe,  but  subsistence, — an  emigrant  of  this  description  carries 
with  him  no  such  resources ;  and  his  condition  in  a  foreign 
country  is  likely  to  be  |>eculiarly  deplorable.  Our  closet  philo- 
90{>hers,  vilio  are  for  referring  all  the  distresses  of  the  times  to 
a  redundant  population,  may  view  with  iindisturheti  compli. 
eenoy  the  exportation  of  successive  shiploads  of  these  poor 
tictims  to  transatlantic  prfitrtea.  Bui  the  philanthropist  will 
shudder  at  such  a  mode  of  reducing  the  amount  of  pau|)erfsm.  . 
It  is  not  by  mhcH  colonists,  that  the  advantages  to  be  reaped 
from  a  well  regulated  emigration,  in  reference  alike  to  the  parent 
state  and  the  new  settlers,  can  be  realizeii. 

We  hatre  been  much  pleaseil  with  the  excellent  spirit,  sound 
sense,  and  integrity  displayed  by  Mr.  Stuart.  The  poor  man, 
he  says,  * **  will  tell  me,  aiut  I  shall  admit  the  fact,  that  in  Bri- 

*  fain,  even  with  all  that  the  most  diffusive  system  of  charity  in 
^  the  world  can  do,  in  a  society,  and  under  a  government,  one  of 

*  the  happiest  existing,  he  and  his  wife  and  children  may  starve, 

*  or  verge  in  chillest  penury  on  starvation,  although  their  arms 

*  are  strong,  snd  their  hearts  ardent  for  labour ;  and  he  may 

*  ask,  what  worse  than  this  can  be  endured  in  a  foreign 

*  country 

*  It  is  worse  than  this,  I  would  say,  to  be  destitute  amongW 
strangers ;  in  a  climate,  fint  as  it  is,  still  not  yet  assimilated  to  your 
constitution :  to  see  your  wife,  if  you  have  one,  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  an  established  acquaintance,  and  she  and  your  children, 
should  you  be  taken  away  from  them  by  sickness,  destitute  of  all 
human  countenance  or  friends.  True,  there  is  a  Power  which 
wwlcheth  over  the  fatherless  and  the  widow’s,  and  which  sayeth, 

**  Commit  thy  destitute  ones  to  me.*'  But  his  voice  of  love  is  a4« 
dressed  to  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  to  cheer  the  souls  of  His 
faithful  and  his  contrite  ones;  net  to  encourage  the  impatience  of 
disoontent,  or  the  hasty  eft'oris  of  inconsiderate  enterprise. 

*  Beware,  1  would  say,  for  my  heart  has  seen,  and  mourned  over 
the  tufierings  in  America  of  such  as  you;  of  arms  as  strong  as  yours, 
and  of  tempers  as  prepared  as  yours  for  toil.  Oh,  beware,  nor  tbiak 
lightly  of  the  evil,  because  it  is  distant.  Accept  the  warning  of  one, 
wTio  calls  himself  your  friend ;  who  contradicts  his  own  interests  (ot 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  world,  would  be  called  his  interests)  ia 
thos  advifing  you:  for  he  himself  is  a  settler  in  Canada,  and  his  tein* 
poni  advantiws  are  greatly  mvelved  m  the  early  peopling  and  hi- 
pfweMol  nr  f/km  country.  But,  ptriih  inch  uMurcsti  lur  irur, 
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More  he  become  an  accomplice  in  aooumulating  the  poor 
lufferingf.*  pp.  79,  80. 

<  The  first  difficulty  is  that  of  remoring  fitHn  your  native  country^ 
This  is  seldom  appreciated  at  the  time ;  but  is  often  felt  bitterly  afters 
wards.  It  is  a  difficulty,  to  produce  which,  arise  all  those  associations 
of  reason  and  afiection,  which  bind  us  to  our  native  place  wherever  it 
be;  which  when  removed  from  that  place,  throw  around  its  remem* 
brsnce  a  kind  of  sweet,  but  melancholy  enchantment,  and  often 
unnerves  at  a  distance  the  arm  that  was  strong,  and  the  heart  which 
at  first  forgot  or  despised  them.  Many  has  been  the  mind,  firm  as  it 
was*  and  willing  to  struggle,  which  pining  in  secret  under  tbcrr  in* 
ioence,  bath  found  thrm^  them,  prosperity  shorn  of  its  clMums,  or 
adversi^  aggravated  with  thorns  not  its  own.  Thb  indeed  is  n  difiij 
eulty,  ftom  which  many  doubtless  are  fVee.  But  1  would  call  lapoo 
fftry  man,  before  he  undertakes  to  leave  the  scenes  of  his  former 
life,  the  abode,  perhaps,  of  his  ancestors,  the  graves  of  those  whom 
W  hath  loved,  and  stdl  loves,  the  places  where  he  hath  sniHed,  aad 
where  he  hath  wept  ( now  alike  dear  to  him, )  and  the  companions  of 
his  past  years,  and  his  own  people,  and  his  own  country ;  I  woold 
call  upon  him  seriously  to  examine  his  heart,  and  if  pemiMe^  to 
•scertain,  what  is  the  strengtli  which  it  possesses  to  control  or  to 
isMthcr  all  these  recollections,  when  placed  at  a  distance,  and 
tmougst  a  new  people,  and  in  a  new  country,  and  surrounded  by 
objects,  not  one  of  which  comes  to  his  bosom,  endeared  with  tho 
bewitching  recollections  of  earlier  days  !*  pp.  170,  171. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  foreign  settlers,  are 
such,  Mr.  S.  justly  remarks,  as  ought  to  make  every  stranger 
pause.  *  They  demand  the  whole  energies  of  our  nature  to 

*  overcome  them,  and  should  be  contemplated  with  an  enligbt* 

*  ened  and  steady  eye  before  they  are  cofifronled.’  Common 
humanity  requires  that  they  should  be  fully  and  distinctly  ex* 
posed  to  view  ;  and  the  government  is  imperiously  called  upon 
to  see  to  it,  that  the  tlisposul  of  the  superfluous  population 
should  not  involve  a  useless  cost  of  individual  suflering,  and  a 
final  loss  to  the  parent  community.  To  stop  the  tide  of  Kmi* 
gration,  were  an  impracticable  as  well  as  an  iin politic  attempt ; 

to  direct  it  into  right  channels,  and  to  faciUtale  successful 
colonization,  is  one  of  the  most  imfiortint  duties  of  a  slalo. 

A  solitary  Immigrant  is  in  the  Hiost  lielplesa  ooudition  iinagui* 
able.  Numbers  without  a  p4an,  a  definite  ofa^c^  and  UMted 
form  a  body  almost  as  helpless  as  itie  individual.  The 
oftly  chance  of  success  is  presented  by  a  scheme  of  eofonhMioo 
is  attended  by  such  adequate  securities  as  either  the  Oowerti* 
ntent  or  substantial  capitalists  alone  can  famish.  It  is  not  a 
fittle  surprising,  that  while  the  United  States  have  for  many 
years  past  been  receiving  from  this  country  so  great  an  influx 
^  English  mechanics,  English  labourers,  English  capitalists, 
Mhl  English  adventurers,  our  own  colonies  have  been  almost 
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entirely  overlooked  or  neglected  ; — that  i<^,  alwaya  excepting onr 
favourite  colony  at  Botany  Ray.  It  ia  only  very  recently  that 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e,  have 
nttmcted  general  attention,  uhile  the  resources  of  our  own 
American  colonies  have  remained  wholly  undeveloped.  Onr 
transatlantic  rivals  have  in  the  mean  time  been  quite  aware  of 
the  advantages  which  our  Canadian  possessions  offer  to  settlen. 
By  far  the  greater  moiety  of  the  inhabitants  of  I^per  Canada, 
consists  of  emigrants  frotn  the  United  States.  Thus,  ^  whibt 

*  English  subjects,*  remarks  our  English  Farmer, 

*  to  whose  dispositions  a  republican  government  and  republican  man¬ 
ners  will  always  be  un-congenial  and  repu^ant  ;  were  settling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  and  in  the  Elusion  l*rairieM  of  the  Misaouri,— . 
their  enterprise  and  their  money  both  nearly  exhausted  before  they 
arrived  there, thousands  of  the  citizens  ot  the  United  States,  at* 
tracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Upper  Canada,  were  flocking  into  it,  and  taking  without  hesiution 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  settling  there.* 

The  English  Farmer  is  very  warm  in  his  praise  and  adroira* 
tion  of  these  fine,  nnd  interesting,  and  fertile,  and  beautiful, 
and  salubrious  colonies.  We  have  no  doubt  he  is  sincere  when 
he  says  that  he  wishes  ‘  to  he  serviceable  to  his  fellow  country- 

*  men,  neither  intending  to  mislead  them  by  false  representations, 

*  nor  to  excite  hopes  and  expectations  which  his  conscience  tells 

*  him  can  never  realiied.*  And  we  have  no  disposition  to 
question  his  substantial  accuracy,  although  his  style  is  aone- 
times  rather  too  ])oetical.  *  The  stranger  who  travels  from 

*  Montreal  to  York,*  he  says,  ‘  is  agreeably  surprised  at  finding 

*  himself  every  where  in.  the  midst  of  rich  and  fertile  fields, 

*  which  hut  a  few  years  before  were  a  forest. 

•  At  one  time  the  traveller  passes  through  a  narrow  strip  of  cleared 
land  ;  at  another,  through  tracts  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  square,  ia  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  He  every’  where  sees  the  vestige*  of  re¬ 
cent  clearance,  in  the  half-burnt  and  branchless  trunks  of  trees 
which  have  been  left  standing ;  and  in  the  stumps  of  others,  which 
have  been  cut  off  three  feet  arove  the  ground,  with  which  the  fieUb 
are  studded.  At  every  half  mile  or  mile  he  crosses  a  beautiful  stream 
'Of  pure  and  limpid  water  (for  this  country  is  intersected  by  the  finest 
rivulets  in  the  world),  on  which  is  a  grist  or  saw-mill.  He  it  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fields  of  wheat,  and  of  Indian  corn,  intermixed  with  the 
luxuriant  gourd.  On  either  hand  his  prospect  is  bounded  by  the 
thick  and  variegated  foliage  of  the  forest ;  except  where  the  majestic 
Sl  Lawrence,  or  the  light  green  expanse  of  the  Ontario,  meets  his 
view  through  the  trees.  Aoove  him  is  a  clear  and  azure  sky ;  hf 
breathes  a  salutary  and  pure  air ;  the  pine  partridge,  disturbed  by  hw 
sudden  appearance  in  its  haunts,  springs  up  and  perches  near  him : 
the  humming  birds  sport  amongst  the  Bowers  which  border  the  road; 
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and  flocks  of  pigeons,  and  the  blue  woodpeckers,  robins,  and 
others  of  the  reothered  tribe,  enliven  the  scene. 

•  Canada,  perhaps,  has  been  represented  to  him  as  a  gloomy  and 
impenetrable  forest,  the  abode  of  savage  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  In¬ 
dians,  even  exceeding  them  in  ferocity.  Perhaps  he  has  been  told 
that  it  is  locked  up  by  frost  for  seven  months  in  the  year,  or  buried 
in  snow  ;  and  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  these  false  or  malicious 
reprejenCations.  He  will,  therefore,  be  agreeably  surprised  at  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  very  reverse  of  such  a  deformed  picture ;  at  seeing  a 
country  of  ah  aspect  agreeably  undulated,  watered  with  flne  streams, 
and  possessing  a  soil  as  rich  and  productive  as  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  Old  World;  at  finding  that  the  stately  and  beautiful  firestt  are 
BO  free  from  underwood  nnd  projecting  branches,  that  he  may  take 
his  horse  at  full  speed  through  any  part  of  them ;  and  that  there  are 
no  noxious  beasts  of  prey,  no  venomous  reptiles,  and  no  wild  Indian#, 
to  molest  him.*  pp.  91—96. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  his  Directions  are,  a  recomnieii- 
dation  to  Kinii^rants,  whether  farmers,  mechanics,  or  liusbaod- 
men,  to  c^stabllsh  tlienisclves  iinally  in  the  neig;hbourbood  of 
Amherst  (or  the  Courthouse)  in  the  township  of  Hamilton,  In 
the  Newcastle  district,  county  of  Northumberland,  about  600 
miles  west  of  Quebec.  His  reasons  for  such  a  prelereiiue  are 
somewhat  forcible ;  and  his  Directions  will  be  found  very  ser¬ 
viceable  to  those  [>ersons  who  may  be  contemplating  such  a  chaoga 
of  residence. 

Mr.  Kingdom  lias  been  nt  considerable  pains  to  collect  Into  as 
compendious  a  form  as  possible,  all  the  scattereil  information 
which  we  possess  relative  to  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  our  several  colonies,  as  well  as  Qfthe  American 
settlements.  His  volume  will  be  found  very  useful  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  and  reference.  It  baa  a 
cumplete  index.  Mr.  Kingdom  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
the  British  Colonies,  lie  s|>eaks  very  highly  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Island,  as  containing  millions  of  unappropriated  acres  of  the 
very  b^t  land,  which  require  no  previous  expense  to  be  incur¬ 
red  in  clearing ;  while  the  country  is  free  alike  from  the  inunda¬ 
tions  and  the  droughts  to  which  New  South  Wales  is  liable. 
Add  to  which,  the  whole  distance  is  traversed  by  water ;  the 
settler  is  victualled  for  six  months  at  the  expense  of  Govem- 
tnent ;  and  the  price  of  labour  is  scarcely  half  what  It  is  in 
America :  but  the  labourers  are  convicts.  To  capitalUU  he 
considers  that  this  colony  oflfers  greater  inducements  (ban  even 
the  Cape,  although  the  latter  is  more  eligible,  he  thinks,  for  the 
labourer.  The  advantages  of  the  Cape  are,  its  climate  imd  its 
commercial  situation  :  its  disadvantages  consist  in  the  biwnNi* 
oess  of  some  parts,  the  number  of  ferocious  animals,  the  CftfiVcs, 
tbe  badness  of  the  harbours,  ibe  dangerous  oaiiire  of  ibo  ooaats, 
Aod  tlio  want  of  navigable  rivers. 
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chiefly,  if  not  excluaively,  to  Lower  Canatta.  We  roiiat  exee^ 
the  repreaentation  which  is  i^iven,  oh  the  authority  principally 
of  Weld,  that  almost  erery  part  of  the  U|>|>er  Province  is  un¬ 
healthy.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the 
English  Farmer.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that,  like  other 
countries  of  the  same  latitude,  its  character  for  healthiness 
varies  in  different  situations  and  in  different  seasons.  The  wes¬ 
tern  extremity,  which  has  permanently  a  greater  proportion  of 
beat,  is  leas  healthy  than  the  more  eastern  districts  lying  between 
the  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and  to  the*  north 
weat  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  very  hot  and  dry  seasons,  the  marshy 
lands,  having  their  vents  into  the  neighbouring  lakes  impeded, 
become  stagnant.  But  such  situations  will  be  avoided  hy  the 
settler.  The  winter,  though  longer  and  severer  than  that  of 
England,  is  much  milder  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  lower 
province  ;  while  its  summer  is  much  more  temperate  than  that 
which  scorches  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
Engliali  laws  entirely  prevail  here,  and  the  manners,  customs, 
and  amusenoenls  are  entirely  English.  Add  to  this  : 

*  Canada  is  a  country  of  considerable  trade*;  possessing  not  only  the 
advantages  of  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  mother 
country,  and,  by  means  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  United  States  of 
America:  but  also,  that  of  supplying  our  West  India  settlements  with 
grain  and  timbers,  in  which  a  very  active  trade  is  carried  on,  and  West 
India  produce  received  in  return,  thereby  causing  an  almost  certain 
demand  for  superabundant  produce,  as  well  as  various  openings  for 
the  employment  of  capital.' 

Notwiihsianding  all  (lieae  advantages  attaching  to  our  colo- 
nlea,  more  lhau  lune-tentbs  of  the  British  Emigrants  who  have 
left  their  country  within  the  lust  two  years,  are  stated  to  have 
gone  to  the  United  States. 

*  That  there  is  some  cause  for  this  unequal  division,*  remarks  Mr. 
Kingdom,  *  b  certain :  it  cannot  be  in  the  fancied  superiority  of  the 
government,  for  that  can  make  but  little  ditl'ercncc  to  the  gcnerali^ 
ol^  emigrants,  thousands  of  whom  never  entertain  a  thought  about  it 
Ifi  however,  we  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  major  part  of 
tlie  emigrants,  as  well  os  the  cliief  cause  of  their  emigrating,  we  shall 
not  be  surprbed  to  learn  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  leave  this  country 
ia  debt ;  indeed,  this  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  almost  every  instance. 
In  America,  a  man  thus  situated  is  safe ;  ,but  not  so  in  our  own 
colonies :  be  may  be  proceeded  against  tlie  moment  he  sets  hb  foot 
on  shore,  or  hb  creditor,  with  an  apparent  lenity,  may  wisely  sHo^ 
him  a  year  or  two  to  bring  his  land  into  cultivation,  and  then  seize  H, 
together  with  his  house  and  stock,  turning  the  unhappy  settler  mkI 
bb  family  into  the  desert,  to  aeek  a  subsbtence  how  and  where  they  can. 
For  a  roan  to  think  of  settling  in  the  British  Colonies,  with  thb  pros¬ 
pect  in  view*,  would  be  madness ;  and  thas,  by  all  accounts,  at  kttt 
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nbe  tenths  of  the  British  emigrants  are  absolutely  prohibited'  from 
clioosing  any  other  place  but  the  United  States,  whatever  may  be  their 
indioation  to  the  colonies,  or  attachment  to  the  venerable  institutbns 
of  their  country.  This,  it  is  imagined,  sufficiently  explains  why 
America,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  this  country  to  turn  the 
tide  of  emigration,  still  attracts  such  a  vast  proportion  of  Britisli  set¬ 
tlers;  and  that  she  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the  laws  remain  in 
ia  this  state,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Perhaps,  however,  govern- 
meat  may  deem  this  subject  worthy  of  consideration.  To  exonerate 
the  settlers  entirely  from  the  debts  they  had  previously  contracted 
would  be  unjust  to  their  creditors.;  but  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
both  parties,  and  to  the  settlers  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  exempt 
liroiD  any  legal  proceedings,  arising  from  tlieir  debts,  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  so  that  they  might  nave  time  to  save  enough  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  embarassments,  and  not  be  subject  to  have  their 
land  and  their  cattle  seized  at  the  very  moment  they  may  begin  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labor.* 

There  can,  he  adds,  be  but  one  method  of  inducing  Emigrants 
to  settle  in  the  British  colonies,  and  that  is,  by  rendering  colo- 
nizatiun  there  more  advantageous  than  it  is  in  the  Uniietl  States. 
It  is  not  less  necessary,  however,  that  their  natural  advantages 
should  be  generally  known  and  ap|)reciated. 

Mr.  StuarPs  volume  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  not  only 
to  emigrants  but  to  general,  readers.  It  comprises  much  local 
iaforination  of  a  kind  not  always  to  lie  found  in  similar  topogra¬ 
phical  works.  Its  Author  writes  like  a  benevolent,  a  libc^l, 
and  a  pious  man.  The  ninth  section  treats  of  *  religion,  churches, 
*  and  clergy,*  and  contains  the  following  statement. 

*  There  arc  at  present  in  Upper  Canada,  twelve  or  hfleen  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  established  church,  and  not  quite  so  many  churches. 


uent  such  a  provision  must  be  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  secluded 
population  scattered  over  a  frontier  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles. 
To  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  almost  as  nothing. 

*  Yet  the  province  has  not  been  left  entirely  thus  destitute.  The 
ipirit  of  the  establishment  seems  improving ;  and  the  Baptists,  Me- 
tnodists,  and  Presbyterians,  have  concurred  in  keeping  alive  in  it 
the  worship  of  God.  Of  these,  the  most  active  and  the  most  success¬ 
ful  are  the  Methodists. 

*  The  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  Methodists  are  striking  in  Upper 
Canada.  1  have#  indeed,  there  as  elsewhere,  heard  the  most  absurd 
^  most  disgusting  stories  concerning  them ;  but  my  own  observation 

that  on  which  I  judge.  I  am  not  of  their  persuasion,  and  thii^ 
•cveral  of  their  principles  decidedly  erroneous ;  out  I  believe  them,  in 
die  most  essential  particulars,  to  be  correct ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
faults  of  their  cfliorts,  I  cannot  deny  the  clearest  evidence  of  my 
*n8€B,  Wlicrc  drunkcuneiSi  Sabbath-bvtaking,  and  profaneness 
VoL.  XV.  N.  S.  3  A 
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rctgnodi  itibrtety>  attention*  to  the  holy  day,  and  seriousnent  have 
nrison.  Little  con^rrgutions  have  beiMa  I'ormed;  and  cxiit  extensive* 
ly,  where  holiness  and  de\'otion  (however  abused  by  false  professors) 
grace  the  exterior,  at  least,  with  propriety,  and  I  doubt  not,.  Nourish 
sweetly  in  many  a  regenerate  bosom.  They  have  evidently  been  (aod* 
in  a  very  extensive  degree)  the  ministers  of  God  to  the  people  for 
good*.  They  pervade,  nio»*e  or  less,  almost  every  part  of  the  province ; 
and  they  are  going! on,  I  trust,  to  thrive  in  the  power  and  spirit  oi  the 
I^ord. 

*  The  Baptist  ministry  is  more  confined,  and  far  less  energetic  ;,  but 
in  their  narrower  sphere,  they  appear  to  me  more  spiritual  and'inorf. 
Rcri|»tural ;  and  the  tone  of  character,  produced  under  their  preach* 
ing,  is  more  interesting  to  me,  and  as  far  as  1  can  judge,  more  sound. 

1  can  only  lament  - the  contracted  circuit  of  their  means*  amd  of  their 
cHbrts. 

*  It  has  not*  come  within  my  sphere  to  observe  the  course  of  tlic 
rreshyterian  branch.  Hut  so  happy  is  the  inHuence  of  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  in  my  neighbourhoon  (Western  District,  Upper  Canada,) 
that  many  of  the  lute  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ungland,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  their  surprise  and  tlieir  joy,  at  fiiuling  a  people  of  God 
(few  as  indeed  perhaps  the  genuine  members  are), and  small  societies 
established  for  iHs  worship,  so  far  away  amongst  the  woods. 

‘  A  church-building  spirit  has  been  increasing  of  late  in  the  province, 
and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  ministers  of  the  establishment,  as 
well  as  by  the  Society  for  propagating  the  (iospel,  and  by  a  fund 
raised  some  time  ago,  in  tliis  country,  for  that  pur|)08e,  liy  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  and  Uev.  C.  Stuart.  It  betokens  good,  thougli  it  is  not  devoid 
of  its  dangers.  Voiing  men  are  also  beginning  to  be  educated  at  York 
for  the  established  eliurch,  and  some  of  the  most  forward-have  been  * 
lately  ordained.  Hut  tlie  prospects  of  free  religion,  that  is  of  Chris* 
tiunity,  are  still  liere,  as  elsewhere,  wavering.  Tliere  is  all  to  hope 
and  all  to  fear. 

‘  Ueligious  toleration,  that  noblest  mark  of  political  wisdom, 
flourishes,  and  promises  still  more  to*  flourish,  in  this  province.  "Hic 
mists  of  presumption,  ofsuperstition,  and  of  intolerance,  which  remain, 
seem  to  lie  dissipating  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  after  a  few  expiring 
struggles,  (for  falseluiod,  pride,  and  intolerance  always  struggle  before 
they  fly.)  tlie  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  in  allowing  every'  man  the  undis¬ 
turbed  possession  of  his  own  conscience,  on  the  infallible  basis  of  tlic 
undoubted  Word  of  God,  (in  contra-distinction  to  all  human  inferences, 
and  to  all  human  presumption*,)  Jialf  entirely  prevail.’ 

Mr.  Stuart  speaks  in  terms  of  warm  eulogy,  of  the  laic  Duke 
of  Uiohmoml,  the  gfovernor-geiieral,  as  a  man  of  an  unassuming, 
ciilarfp.nl,  and  liberal  mind  ;  active,  public-spirited,  and  benevo¬ 
lent;  vrlmse  loss  the  Canadas  will  long  deplore.’  lii  the  four¬ 
teenth’ sei't  ion,  he  oilers  an  opinion*  on  the  measures  essential  to 
tl^e*  security  and  advancement  of  tlic  Province,  which  he  consi¬ 
ders  as  i*esolving  themselves  into  seven  heads : 

•  1,  Tlie  improvement  of  its  military' posture,  or  of  its  means  of  mih- 
tary  defence.  The  inokt  active,  prudent,  and  liberal  encourage- 
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ment  to  its  population.  3.  The  throwing  open  to  settlement,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  by  just  and  lawful  means,  of  the  deeded  lands.  ’  4^  The  diminution 
of  the  (Crown  and  Clergy)  Ileserves.  5.  The  improvement  of  the 
.internal  navigation.  6.  The  .immediate  , provision  of  a  , really, ptqiai 
and  zealous  clergy,  of  wliatevor  Protcstant  denomination  or  denomina¬ 
tions.  7.  The.  improvement  of, our  system,  towards  the  Indians.* 

For  thc  remarks  by  which  these  im]M>rtant  points  are  severally 
illustrated,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  *The 
Indians  are  represented  to  have  been  hitherto  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  zeal  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  measure  of  civllU 
zatioii  and  Christian  knowledge  which  has  .been  introduced 
among  them. 

*  It  is  not  towards  the  St.  Regis  Indians  only  (on  the, southern 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  that  tlie  .Roman  .Cutimlics  liave  borne 
tiway  from  us  (and  beneficently  and  unostentatiously  borne  away  from 
us)  the  palm  ;  but  towards  almost  all  the  Indians  who  have  heard  Uve 
the  name  of  Christ  under  whatevtT  misrepresentations),  or  who,  have 
been  rescued  in  any  degree  from  the  slavish  freedom  and  mendicant 
pride  evinced  by  them  when  brought  into  contact  with  us.* 

A  highly  inten'sting  portrait  is  drawn  of  one  of  theircouverts, 
Deyhootoroon  T'hore,  the  war-chief  of  the  small  tribe  of  Hiiront, 
who  lives  retired  in  the  wooris  witli'his  family,  siirroundetl  hy'hts 
tribe.  ‘  lie  appeared  to  me,*  says  the  Author,  ‘  to. have  derived 
<  from  their  instructions  (amidst  errors)  some  of  the  happioat 
‘  fruits  of  the  gciuiine  spirit  of  Christianity.*  ‘  Can  we  out,*  he 
asks,  ‘  find  amongst  our  luillions  another  Rraiuerd  ?  *  ^ 
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Art.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Genilenien  and  PvblUhers  wio  have  voorks  in  the  PretStXvill 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  hu  sending  information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent ^  and  prohable  price  of  such  works ; 
tokich  they  may  depend  upon  being  conmunicated  to  the  public^  if  cm- 
sistent  with  its  plan. 


A  volume  of  Sermons  is  imw  in  the 
press,  on  the  nature  and  rffrets  uf  Re¬ 
pentance  and  Faith,  from  the  t>eno(  the 
Rev.  Janies  Carlilr,  Minister  of  the 
Scot’s  Church,  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin. 

In  the  press.  Spiritual  Recreations  in 
the  Chamber  of  AtHictioo  ;  or  pious  Me¬ 
ditations  in  verse  :  written  during  a  pro- 
tracterl  illness  uf  thirteen  years,  by 
Eliaa  Post. 

In  the  press.  Woman  in  India,  a  Poem, 
by  John  I..fiW9on,  Missionary  at  Calcutta. 
Part  the  first.  Female  liirtuctKc,  fools¬ 
cap,  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Sunday  School  Dialogues, 
by  the  Kcr.  Dr.  Marsbinan,  one  of  the 
Senior  Missionaries  at  Seraiiipore.  'Fwo 
parts. 

Shortly  will  be  puUIishcti,  the  History 
of  the  Plagtte,  as  it  lately  ap|K‘aicd  in 
the  Islands  of  Malta,  Cor..!,  Corfu,  and 
Cephalonia,  Acc.  detailing  iin|K>rtant 
fiK;ts  illustrative  of  the  specific  contagion 
of  that  disease,  with  particulars  of  the 
means  adopted  for  its  eradication,  by  J. 
D.  Tutly,  Es<i.,  Surgton  to  the  Forets  i 
Member  of  the  loiruiu  Academy,  late 
Inspector  of  Quarantine ;  and  PrcMtleiit 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Ionian  is¬ 
lands. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  l»e  pub¬ 
lished,  in  8 VO.  with  coloured  plates,  a 
Practical  Essay  on  Ring-worm  of  the 
Scalp,  Scald  Head,  and  the  other  s peek's 
of  Perrigo,  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases  on  .^ound  and 
efheient  principles,  by  Samuel  Plumbe, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  ot'  Sur¬ 
geons,  Stc. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  he  pub¬ 
lished,  a  general  Hklory  of  Binis,  by 
John  Latham,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  author  of 
the  Synopsis  of  Birds,  Index  Ornilholo- 
giens,  &.C.  To  be  completed  in  ten 
vols.dcmy  4to.  with  at  least  ISOctdoured 
plates.  The  6rst  volume  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  work  is  intendtsl  to  be  publisbed  bv 
the  end  of  June,  and  the  succeeding  ones 
at  an  interval  of  about  three  months. 
Tne  price  to  Subscribers  is  Two  Guineas 
per  volume,  to  be  paid  on  delivery,  at 


which  sum,  names  will  be  received  uaiil 
the  1st  uf  July,  1821  ;  after  which  pe- 
ridl,  the  price  will  be  advanced  to 
jCi.  12s.  6d. 

Doctor  Wood,  author  of  the  Prtte 
Essay  on  Irish  History  and  Antiquities, 
published  in  the  thirteenth  votumenfthe 
Transact  ions  of  the  Roy.il  Irish  Acatleay, 
has  now  in  the  press,  a  work,  entitl^ 

“  All  Inquiry  concertiiug  the  Prtiniiue 
Inhabitants  of  Ireland,”  which  is  expect- 
e<l  to  ap|>ear  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  one 
volume  octavo,  illiiNtraterl  with  acurioai 
Map,  containing  the  lo<*al  Htuatiunsuf 
the  tribes  of  Ireland  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury — partly  Ptolemy’s,  and  partly  the 
Author's.  There  will  be  a  dissertation 
proving  the  authenticity  of  Ptoleoiy'i 
Map.  From  thetaicnts,  ri'search,  acute 
reasoning,  and  antiquarian  knowledge 
displayed  by  the  learnH  nuthur  in  bis 
Prixe  Essay,  we  are  led  loex|>ect  a  faith¬ 
ful  liistu'y  of  Ireland,  abounding  with 
curious  and  interosting  m.aUer  relatire 
to  its  antiquities,  and  the  degree  ofeiri- 
lizatibn,  manners  and  customs  of  in 
primitive  inhabitants.  The  Work  will 
be  brought  dow  n  to  the  clo.se  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Dr.  Fo  Nares  is  preparing  a  contioiis- 
tion  of  Proft  ssor  Ty  tier’s  Elements  of 
General  History,  from  the  deaths  of 
queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  » 

The  Rev,  B.  Bridge  is  printing  in  an 
octavo  volume,  an  Kh  mi-ntary  Trralisr 
on  the  Theory  of  Equations  of  the  Higher 
Orders ;  and  on  the  Summation  sod 
Reversion  of  Algebraic  Series. 

Captain  Cox  will  soon  publish  in  octa¬ 
vo,  with  plates,  a  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  the  Hurmhain  Empire,  and  parlica- 
larly  at  the  Court  of  Amarapoortia. 

Dr.  Bethcll,  dean  of  Cnichestfr,  has 
in  the  press,  a  general  view  of  the  Dor- 
trine  of  Regeneration. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  prepar'ng  for  publica¬ 
tion,  Exotic  Concho'o,.:y,  a  work  to 
consist  of  coloured  plates  of  rare  and  non¬ 
descript  shells. 

The  Rev.  H.  Newell  is  printing  inroy* 
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tl  ocUvo,  Lfiten  on  the  Scfoery  of 
Wales,  illustiated  hj  nutncrout  plates 
ia  aqoatiiita. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton  «H11  soon  publish, 
the  Garden  of  Florence,  and  other 
Poems,  in  foolacap  octavo. 

Dr.  L  Wachler*s  Leciiireson  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Literature  of  the 
(>nrans  translated  from  the  Oennaii, 
is  printing  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Parlington  of  the  lAmdon  Instito- 
tioo  has  nearly  completed  his  work  on 
Steam  Kngines,  comprising  a  descrip- 
tioo  of  that  stupendous  machine  in  all 
Us  varied  mTxlidoatiuns. 

Mr.  John  Farey,'  jun.  is  printing  a 
work  on  Steam  Engines  and  Steam 
Boats,  illustrated  with  numerous  eiigrax* 
ians. 

In  the  press,  in  1  vnl.  12mo.  A  Se¬ 
ries  of  Discourses  to  young  persons  on 
sdrct  and  interesting  subjects.  By  the 
Rev.  I  Hooper,  M.A. 

Mr.  1.  Fitzadam,  formerly  an  able  sea- 
roua,  and  author  of  the  Harp  of  the  De¬ 
sert,  will  soon  publish,  Lays  on  Land, 
ia  foolscap  (»ctavo. 

A  Nottinghamshire  Farmer  has  in  the 
press.  Monopoly  and  Taxation  Vindicat¬ 
ed,  against  the  errors  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  Principles  and  Doctrines  of  As¬ 
surances,  Annuities  on  Lives  and  of 
Contingent  Reversions  stated  and  ex- 
plainetl,  hy  William  Morgan,  Ksq. 
F.  R.  S.  Actuary  of  the  Fx^iiitable  lii- 


aurance  OiBcw,  will  shortly  be  |niblialied 
in  1  volume,  octavo. 

Speedily  will  tie  publiklied  in  octavo. 
Views  of  America,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
from  that  ctMintry,  to  a  Frieml  in  Rag¬ 
land,  during  1818,  19,  and  90,  by  an 
Englishwoman. 

Ktnael,  the  Arab;  Sketches  of  Sce¬ 
nery,  Poieign  ami  OoiiM'stic,  with  other 
Poems,  by  David  Carly,  Esq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cromwell  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish. Oliver  Ciomwell  and  his  Times,  in 
octavo  with  a  portrait. 

Pruposais  have  been  issued  to  publish 
by  stthacripiioo,  *  Tiie  Royal  Exile,  or 
Poetical  Epistles  supposed  to  be  written 
.by  Mary  Queen  of  Sonta,  during  the 
early  part  of  her  captivity  in  England  ; 
to  which  will  be  addH,  other  urigtiial 
Poems,  by  a  Young  Lady.  FUlited  hy 
her  Father,  with  a  Preface.  Notes,  ami 
a  dissertation  by  him  on  the  liie  and 
Character  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  Em¬ 
bellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  Queen. 
The  profits  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
Society  in  Slu'ffit  ld  for  the  lelief  of 
widows  and  other  agetl  feinates. 

Preparing  for  imroeiliaie  publication, 
a  series  of  Portr.iits  illustrative  of  the 
**  Novels  and  Talcs’*  of  the  Autlmr  of 
Waverley.  The  whole  will  he  ciigravni 
in  the  most  highly  finished  manner  Inan 
Drawings  made  expressly  for  tlie  purpose 
from  the  most  authentic  otiginsls  ami 
will  be  completeil  in  six  numbers  each 
containing  four  Portraits. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ASiaOXOMV. 

Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Mechanicsof  luipincc, comprehend¬ 
ing  the  drsl  hook  ;  with  an  introduction 
containing  the  niditnents  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics;  tieing  the  first  part  of  a  work 
intended  to  supply  the  student  with 
every  link  that  is  actually  required  for 
a  complete  chain  of  demoustratnm,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  whole  theory  of  Plane¬ 
tary  Motions.  8vo.  10s.6d. 

The  Young  Navigator’s  Guide  to  the 
Siderial  and  Planetary  Parts  of  Nautical 
Astronomy  ;  being  the  theory  ami  prac¬ 
tice  of  finding  tlie  latitude,  the  longi¬ 
tude,  and  the  variation  of  the  compasa 
by  the  fixed  stars  and  planets;  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  description  and  live  of 
the  new  celestial  planisphere.  With  a 
newly  constnu'ted  planisphere  of  the 
starry  heavens,  on  a  very  large  scale. 
By  Thomas  Karigan,  Purser,  R.N,  royal 
8ro.  18s. 


*0*  As  many  persons  may  wish  (o 
have  the  planispheic  s<  panitc  fimn  tlie 
book,  or  desire  to  supply  tlie  place  of 
one  worn  oot,  some  copies  ar<;  piinted 
on  very  thick  drawing-paper,  ami  soUl 
at  3s.  each. 

aiooaavHv. 

Memoirs  by  James,  F..srl  Waldegrave, 
K.  G.  one  of  H.  M.  privy  council  iu  Hie 
reign  of  George  11.  and  governor  of 
George  III.  when  Prince  of  \Vule» :  In*- 
iiig  a  short  account  of  political  coo- 
tentiona,  party  quarrels,  and  events  of 
consequence  from  1734  to  1737.  With  a 
portrait.  Small  4to.  II.  3s. 

The  Life  of  Willi.im  Bancroft,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Compiled  firin- 
cipaliy  from  original  and  st^rce  docu¬ 
ments  ;  with  an  app<'ndix  containing  the 
diary  of  the  learned  Henry  Wharton. 
Now  first  puhlishetl  from  a  manuscript 
in  r.ainbeth  Palace;  also, the  remaining 
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works,  now  searce,  of  Arclibisbop  Sao- 
croft.  By  the  Kev.  CfrorKe  DOyly, 
F>R*'<S,  demotic  Chaplain  tu  his 
tiiacc  tl>e  Archbishop  of  Caaterbury. 
With  n  portrait,  from  an  oriKSoal  pic* 
lUire,  by  LuUrcil,  in  Lambeth  Palace. 
^  vols.  8vo.  1 1.  4s. 

BOUCAIIOH. 

Theory  ami  Practice;  or  a  Onide  to 
the  French  lanyuagt* ;  deviseel  in  an 
easy  and  methoiliral  plan  for  youth,  and 
persons  who  wi^h  to  »tudy  the  elements 
^‘that  lantuaye  without* writing  exer¬ 
cises  :  atid  hk**wise  a  book  of  reference 
fnr  persons  who  wish  to  translate  Rng- 
lish  into  French.  By  J.  Maiirota.  •Wmo. 
5t.  fid.  bnnnd. 

A  piactical  English  Grammar  fer  the 
u*e  of  schools  ;  lieing  a  me*dium  betsreen 
Murray’s  Grammar  and  the  Abridge- 
ment,  and  similar  to  them  in  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  arrangements.  To  which  is 
added  an  Appi*ndix  of  exercis**}*.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Pntscy,  Master  of  the 
Grammar  school,  Pickering,  Yorkshire. 

bound. 

The  Grammar  of  Classical  Literature  ; 
or,  a  necessary  flencral  (‘oiiipau'on  in 
the  Study  of  the  Classics  an<l  the  Latin 
and  Greek  loinguagrs:  rontaining  an¬ 
cient  geography,  mythology,  customs, 
antiquities,  and  biography.  By  Ben¬ 
jamin  Johnson,  A.M.  With  100  maps 
and  engravings,  l^mo.  8s.  bonnrl. 

EMTOMOLOr.Y. 

lUiistrotious  of  the  Linnran  Genet  a 
oflnikets.  By  W.  Wood,  F.R.S  F.U^i* 
and  Author  of  Zoograph y,  General 
Omehology,  Index  'resUceologicn*,  &e. 
Part  I.  (14  plates.)  5s. 

This  work  will  b<'  eomphHed  in  Six 
Monthly  Parts,  forming  Two  Pocket 
Volumes,  and  contuining  85  ruloiired 
Plates,  accom|iaiiied  by  Generic  Charac¬ 
ters,  General  Observation**  on  e.ieh  Ge¬ 
nus,  ami  a  S|>ecitic  Ikscription  of  the 
Plates. 

ursTOtv. 

Memoirs  of  thi*  Revolution  of  Mex- 
H'o,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Campaign 
of  (ti*neral  Mina,  Anecdotes  of  his  I.ife, 
and  Observations  on  the  practicability 
of  contiecting  the  Pticitic  with  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  by  means  of  Navigable  Ca¬ 
nals.  By  W.  1).  llohinson.  2  rids.  Bvo. 
II.  4s. 

Narrative  of  the  I.i'iss  of  the  AI>eona, 
Published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Survi¬ 
vors.  8va  Is. 

A  Nairatire  of  the  Chluese  Kmhassy 
Lem  the  F.m|ieroi  ol  I’liiiu,  Kang  llee, 


to  the  Khan  of  Tourgouib  TarUtf,tea|. 
ed  nu  abet  banks  of  the  Volga,,  m  Um 
years  1712,  13,  14,  and  15.  By  iht 
Chimae  Aifibasa^ur.  and  published  by 
the  Plmpcrur’s authority  at  Pakia-Triat- 
lated  from  the  origioal  Chinese,  aMl  ac* 
companiod  hy  an  appendix  of  aiifcalUne- 
ous  Iraatiatiotts  frvim  ibc  same  laaguagf, 
consisting  of  extracts  .frvui  .iba  Prkia 
Gazette,  an  alistract  of  a  Chinese  Novt| 
argument  of  a  Chinese  Play,  Ac.  By 
Sir  .Georve  Thomas  SUiitiitiai,  Bart. 
LLi).  F.R.S.  With  a  map.  Bvo.  lit. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  tbs 
British  Army  at  Washington  and  N«w 
Orleans,  iu  1814,  15.  By  ao  Ofiker. 
Bvo.  12s. 

MBPICINB  AND  CHIBURGRIIY. 

A'View  of  the  Structure,  Functioai, 
sml  Disoiders  of  the  Stomach,  .atsl 
Alimentary  Organs  of  the  HumsirBoly; 
with  physiological  Obst‘rvations  ami  Rs- 
marks  upon  the  qualities  and  etTeeti  o 
food  and  fermented  liquors.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Hare,  F.L-S.  Ac.  Pidlow  of, the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Loudon. 
•8vo.  12s. 

Illustrations  of  the  great  Opevmtioui 
of  Surgery,  Trephine,  Hernia,  Ampuis* 
tion,  Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy.  By 
Charles  Bell,  F.K.S.E.  Surgeon  of  the 
-Middle«ex  Hospital,  Ac.  Ac.  'Cm- 
taining  Twenty-one  plates,  with  lelUr- 
press.  Large  4to.  31.  15s.  plain,  and 
5l.  5s.  coloured. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Hu* 
mail  Kye,  intinule*!  f'»r  burgeotu  esm* 
inenrine  practice;  from  the  hi  st  national 
and  foreign  Works,  and,  in  particular, 
those  of  Professor  Beer:  with  Obsei- 
vatiotis  of  the  Editor,  Dr.  Charhw 
Henry  Weller,  Ih  rlin,  1819.  Trans¬ 
lated  inmi  the  original  German  work, 
.iiid  illustratefl  by  oases  and  obser¬ 
vations,  hv  George  C.  Montealii, 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Colley  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  Member  ol  tbe 
Fai  nity  of  Physician^*  atid  Surgeons  ol 
fihiN'iow,  and  one  of  the  senior  surgeon* 
of  thi*  Olaseow  'R^iyal  Infirmary,  Ac. 
Ac.  (4  coloured  plates)  2  vols.  Uro. 
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